GENERAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH. 


WL 1905 


New England 
and National 


VOL. | Humber 36. BOSTON, JUNE 29, 1905. WEEKLY | Copies, 6 Cents. 


New and Recent Publications | Brumbaugh’s Standard Fourth Reader 


READING 

Judson & Bender’s Graded Literature Readers Brumbau h’s St d d Fifth R d 

Graded Supplementary Reading Series g an ar l Ca er 
WRITING 

The Writing Hour, 30 degrees slant. Published May, 1905 

Merrill’s Modern Penmanship. 18 degrees slant which have been tried for two years In Bos- 
SPELLING ° 

Hienedict’s Primary Spelle ton for supplementary use have just been 

Senedict’s Advanced Speller 

transferred by action of 


Merrill’s Word and Sentence Book 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR The Bosten School Committee 


Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English. New edition 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. New edition 


ilies to the regular text-book list 


Durell & Robbins’ Elementary Practical Arithmetic 
Durell & Robbins’ Advanced Practical Arithmetic 


ALGEBRA 
Durell & Robbins’ Grammar School Algebra 
Durell & Robbins’ School Algebr. is j i 
School Camplete This is an endorsement of books upon their 

GEOMETRY merit after ample trial. An absolutely intelligent 
Durell’s Plane and Solid Geometry oom 

AMERICAN LITERATURE and fair judgment. 

Abernethy’s American Literature 

CHESUSTRY 
Peters’s Modern Chemistry 

GERSIAN 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


40-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON AGENCY CHICAGO AGENCY 
H. 1, SMITH, Manager J.D. WILLIASIS, Manager 
120 Boylston Street 203-206 Michigan Avenue 614 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Worke: Camden, Nd. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


| An American built and designed yacht, owned by an 
American, sailed by an American citizen and manned 
by an American crew, won the first pri 
in the ocean race. 

An American built and designed pencil, owned by | 
Americans, made from American materials, on American 
built machinery, has won many prizes in the various races | 
for educational honors. 


DIXON'S SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


were recently adopted ina large Western city andan or- | 
der placed for 36,000 boxes, because the Dixon Crayons 
were more durable and lasting and because the colors were | 
more clear and vivid than those of our competitors. 

Samples of work done with these crayons will be 
shown at the Asbury Park Meeting of the N. E.A. The 
Dixon Exhibit will be in the parlors of the West End Ho 
tel, where all visiting teachers will be made welcome. 
Don’t fail to see it and get a souvenir of the meeting. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


| 

| 
| 
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COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


MOORE AND MINER’S ACCOUNTING AND 
BUSINESS PRACTICE 


A thoroughly practical and comprehensive text for the use ot 
teachers and students of bookkeeping. The work is unique among 
bookkeeping systems in that it is easily adaptable to the require- 
ments of classes and schools of all kinds. 

Write for a descriptive announcement 


ATWOOD’S COMMERCIAL SPELLER 


A drill book designed to fix the spelling of the word through the 
eye, the pronunciation through the ear, and to associate with the 
spelling and pronunciation a clear but concise definition. 

The volume includes one hundred graded lessons on untechnical 
words and lessons on homonyms, business terms, transportation 
terms, legal terms, etc. 


ANDERSON’S AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY 


A complete presentation of the corresponding and reporting style 
ot phonography and some fifty pages of selected, graded dictation 
exercises, ¢ omprising supplementary word signs, practice sentences, 
business letters, and standard matter of an attractive character. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


worst things ever concocted by a nation eme 


What Is Daus’ Tip. Top? 


TO PRUVE that Daus’ 
is the best and simplest on ce for 
making 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 coptce from type 

written original, we will ship 
— duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 


Price 81.0 less trade $ 


THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUP ICATOR co 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —First Year . 
BOOK II Second Year 
BOOK — Third Year . 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . Per Copy .45 
BOOK VI —-Sixth Year . Per Copy 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Per Copy $0.25 
Per Copy 25 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 45 


Manual per copy 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


LECTURE NOTES. 

Miss Anna Vander Cook, a grade teacher of Council] 
Bluifs, is a most acceptable, practical institute worker. 
She does superior work in music, and good work in the 
common branches. 


Governor La Follette of Wisconsin is probably the best 
paying Chantanqua lecturer at £200 that can be put on 
the program. 

William Jennings Bryan's price for one Chautauqua 
lecture is $500 and two-thirds of the entire gate receipt: 
for the day. He may vary this, but I think not. 

Cc. F. Garrett, superintendent of Sac City, Iowa, is the 
best institute instructor on agriculture in the schools and 
kindred topics that | have heard. 

Dr. Edward F. Bigelow of Stamford, Conn., has been on 
a lecture tour in California, and is to be in all the Michi- 
gan summer normal schools this year. His 
nature study are brimful of information and 
in his specialty. 


lectures on 
inspiration 


—— -———— @-0-@-e- 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in an address to teachers at Birming 
ham University the other evening, described arithmetic 
as being one of the most absurd of 
pretended commerce. 


the complexities of 
The terms of arithmetic were the 
‘ging from 
They were, he said, neither arithmetic, 
mathematics, nor common sense 
merely wasting a child's time. 


semi-barbarism. 


Mastering them was 


This is very true of the old style arithmeties and ot 
most of our medern books. A series which has recently 
been published, however, is noteworthy as being 
to make the subject vital and genuine. 
(Smith's 


the first 
These books 
Arithmetics) are thoroughly modern in treat- 
ment and at the same time they conserve all that 
the older works useful, 


made 


In the new Encyclopedia Americana, to be published in 
the latter part of this year, Dr. David Eugene Smith, the 
well-known authority on the teaching of mathematics 
and the author of the Smith arithmeties, will contribute 
articles on the history of elementary and secondary 
mathematics. 

Dr. Edmund von Mach, author of “Greek Sculpture 
Its Spirit and Principles” «Ginn & Company), is planning 
io spend the summer in Europe, where he will visit all 
the important museums 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK _ (V.) 


Clymer, for George Clymer, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Cobleskill, for Cobel, early mill owner. 

Cochecton. “low ground,” or “finished small harbor.” 

Coeymans. fer patentee, Barent Peterse Coeymans. 

Cohocton, from Cohocta, “steam rising in a black on 
swamp with overhanging trees,” or “trees in water. 

Cohoes, from Cohoes Falls, 
“creat bendings.” 

Colchester, for Colchester, Conn. 

Colden, for Cadwalader Colden of State Senate 

Colesville, for Nathaniel Cole, early settler. 

Collinsville, fer Homer Collins. 

Colton, for Jessie Colton Higley, early settler. 

Commack, from Winnecomac, “the beautiful place.” 

Conesus, from indian word, ganeasos, 


berries.” 

Coney, because of numbers of rabbits there; or because 
the wind drove the sands into truncated cones, originally 
catled Congu. 

Conklin, for Judge John Conklin. 

Conauest, so named to commemorate the conquest 
achieved by those who favored a division of the old town 
of Cato. 


“shipwrecked canal,” also 


“place of many 
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JUNE, 

O Queenly month of indolent repose, 

I drink thy breath in sips of rare perfume, 

As in thy drowsy lap of clover bloom, 
T nestle like a drowsy child to doze 
The lazy hours away. The zephyr throws 

The shifting shuttle of summer’s loom 

And waves a damask work of gleams and gloom 
Before thy listless feet. The lily blows 
A bugle-call of fragrance o’er the glade; 

And wheeling into ranks with bloom and spear 
Shy harvest armies gather on parade; 

While faint and far away, yet pure and clear, 
A voice calls out of alien land of shade,— 

“All hail the Peerless Goddess of the year.” 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 

Rosert Foresman, Mew York: Musical ex- 
perience should be the beginning of musical 
knowledge. 

SUPERINTENDENT R. C. Metcarr, Winchester, 
Mass.: A teacher's influence is not felt until he 
gains the love of his pupils and the respect of their 
parents. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, Maine: The boy who 
is born in the country has the advantage of his dis- 
advantages; he is forced into a place where he 
must struggle if he wins. The boy whois born in 
the citv suffers from the disadvantages of his ad- 
vantages ; he, in many cases, has simply to push a 
button to have his wants supplied. . 

Sir JosHua Fircu: Until a good library is 
attached as a matter of course to-every one of our 
elementary schools, a great opportunity of refining 
the taste and enlarging the knowledge of the young 
will continue to be wasted, and the full usefulness 
of those institutions will remain unattained. After 
all, it is the main business of a primary school, a 
chief part of the business of every school, to 
awaken a love of reading, and to give children 
pleasant associations with thought of books. 

CuarRLes F. Kino, Dearborn School, Boston: 
I never could understand why teachers should say 
that children do not like geography, elementary 
science, or history, because if they are led along in 
the way that has been pointed out they love these 
studies intensely. They do not, it is true, like to 
learn bare facts laid down in text-books, and 
teachers who have followed that method have never 
made a success. 


A SUGGESTION IN WORLD POLITICS. 


BY DR. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


The disorders of the world are man-made, not 
God-sent. They may not, without impiety, be at- 


- tributed to God. The reconstruction of philosophy 


has brought with it a world-view that sets aside the 
old fatalistic conception of history. The proposi- 
tion: “Whatever is, is right” no longef satisfies, 
God no longer appears to our thought a veiled, im- 
penetrable Jove; setting, afar off, the springs of 
destiry, without regard to that infinite variable, the 
human will. The tabernacle of God is with men; 
he is present and active in his world, not as the 
driver of a machine, but as the informer of minds, 
the searcher of hearts, the Lord of conscience, the 
revealer of truth. His plan for the world he in- 
trusts to the hands of men, by whom it is advanced 
or retarded according as thev have or lack knowl- 
edge, enlightenment, discipline. Through this 
avenue of a more adequate philosophy of God and 
man, God has, in our thought, advanced man-ward 
—man has ascended God-ward. The importance 
of the individual appears ; the function of the moral 
reason is seen; the value of moral culture is dis- 
closed. To live becomes a momentous privilege; 
to belong to the race of man, through which the 
divine world-plan is mediated, becomes an investi- 
ture of dignity. 

The measure and quality of the man as a con- 
crete social fact are in the spirit that dominates his 
thinking. So it is with every nation that has at- 
tained self-realization and taken its place in the fam- 
ily of nations. It thinks; it projects its policy; it 
evolves its social institutions; it generates its type 
of citizenship ; it utters itself in world-politics ac- 
cording to a spirit which is more than the opinion 
of an ind:vidual or of any number of individuals; a 
spirit supra-individualistic, that breathes through 
press and platform and,senate and cabinet ; that dies 
not with the death of any—but ever is rebegotten 
in the soul of the next generation: that encom- 
passes and impregnates the national thinking—no 
man can tell when or how. 

It is customary and acceptable to speak of the 
Anglo-Saxon spirit as the most forceful and the 
most heipful factor in the civilization of the world. 


’ To that estimate I enter no dissent; yet neither do I 


thereby bind myself to qualities of the Angio-Saxon 
consciousness which, until they shall be tempered 
and balanced by a more profound and less conyen- 
tional religious sentiment than now appears, offer 


as much menace as promise to the peace and order ~ 


of the world. The genius of Anglo-Saxonism is 
positive ; incisive, virile; courageous, rich in initia- 
tive. It has developed under the lowering skies and 
strenuous climatic vicissitudes of the north. The 
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intrepid persistence Of Teutons; the hardihood of 
Norsemen: the fervor of Celtic hearts blend their 
life currents to swell its strong tide. It flings itself 
down the course of history like torrents that 
thunder in Highland glens. It breaks on the es- 
tablished erder of the world like Arctic billows on 
the black cliff walls of Shetland. Its sound is gone 
out through all the earth, its word of authority to 
the end of the world. There is no speech nor 
language where its voice is not heard. 

When one essays to analyze the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, instinctively one turns to England as to the 
type. But it may be doubted if modern England 
exhibits as completely as America the genius of 
Anglo-Saxonism. Rather does that genius appear 
in England heneath an overlay of ancestral institu- 
tions of the church and the state which have de- 
veloped secondary qualities that are not a neces- 
sary part of the primal and unmodified type. Only 
now, after a hundred years of American independ- 
ence, is it becoming possible to study the elements 
of the genuine Anglo-Saxon average. For nations 
live slowly away from long-standing traditions. 

Many profess astonishment at the change that is 
suffusing American domestic, social, and national 
ideals. Many speak uneasily of the disappearing 
of an old order of reverence, simplicity, content- 
ment, obedience to law, and the coming in of a new 
order of secularism, precocity, restlessness. But 
the change is normal. Its meaning’ is that the pos- 
terior momentum from the old English Latinized 
institutions of church and state, rejected a hundred 
years ago, has spent itself in our life, and we are re- 
verting to the primitive race type. The undiluted 
originals of Anglo-Saxonism are welling up into 
modern life. Three of these originals may be 
chosen, from others, to illustrate the genius of 
Anglo-Saxonism: The love of possession, the 
pride of utilitarianism, the passion of democracy. 

The love of possession is planted deep in the 
Anglo-Saxon. To have and to hold is, for him, “a 
primary condition” not of happiness only. but of 
self-respect. and of power. So judges the average. 
And it is no ignoble judgment, when one backs it 
with an ethics proportionately real and sturdy. 
Here is the root of industry, of frugality, of thrift; 
here the just pride of ownership. the lawful zest of 
acquisition, the virile joy of self-support. Here, in 
the making, are social order and the wholesome 
routine of the settled community. But here also is 
the lust for material things ; the animalistic revel in 
the nlethora and surfeit of wealth; the sensual 
eagerness of self display; the ferocity of competi- 
tion ; the speculative fever of avarice. And, deeper 
and more fertile in regrettable effects than all else, 
is the setting up of the visible against the invisible, 
which comes when the passionate love of posses- 
sion no longer is balanced and bridled by the power 
of religion. 

Pride, in its proper place, and under proper limi- 
tations, is a just emotion; and to use the world and 
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its powers is a duty man owes to its Creator. But 
when Anglo-Saxonism enters world politics, its 
pride of utilitarianism, which seems to us a charter 
to use the world wherever it is not being used ac- 
cording to the Anglo-Saxon ideal, becomes a men- 
ace which nothing but the power of religion over 
the national conscience can restrain. The Anglo- 
Saxon average, and it is a large average, looks with 
contempt on brown-skinned nations, chiefly be- 
cause of their deficient sense of utility, and their 
corresponding lack of the qualities developed in the 
utilitarian struggle; keenness, decision, quickness, 
inventiveness, zest for material progress. 

The passion of democracy is nothing new. It is 
our reversion to type. The Anglo-Saxon is a 
democrat by nature, even as he is by nature a ma- 
terialist and a utilitarian. Democracy is always lift- 
ing up anew its voice in the streets of Anglo-Saxon 
history. It spoke in the Magna Charta; it spoke in 
the English Reformation, and in the Cromwell 
Comracnwealth ; it spoke in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the American Civil war; it spoke in the 
disruption of the Scottish church from the estab- 
lishment ; it spoke in the Chartist riots; it is speak- 
ing to-day in the proud protest of non-conformists 
against the English education act; it speaks in the 
modern assertion of the liberty of Protestants in the 
critical study of Holy Scripture; it speaks in the 
diverse yet contemporary movement of labor 
unions and public schools. Always, with many 
voices, and in many tones the gist of pure Anglo- 
Saxonism stands jor the one great thing, the rights 
and opportunities of men as men, which is the es- 
sential passion of democracy. But sooner or later, 
unless restrained and corrected by some organizing 
principle, the conscienceless individualism of irre- 
sponsible democracy must be a nation’s undoing in 
the federation of the world. “No man liveth to 
himself”—and no nation liveth to itself. Individu- 
alistic segregation of interests, by men and by na- 
tions, finds its only adequate corrective in some or- 
ganizing principle great enough to control, co-or- 
dinate, unify, and direct the scattering purposes of 
pure democracy. There is one such principle and 
only one. Religion and reverence, personal as wel! 
as institutional, spreading like an atmosphere 
through school, and church, and press, and home, 
impregnating the heart and addressing the reason 
of our youth, informing their ideals: determining 
their world view, broadening their conception of 
patriotism-—this is the organizing principle around 
which shall congregate the magnificent energies of 
Angio-Saxon democracy, to set before the world 
an example of the liberty of ethical obedience, the 
magnanimity of moral power, the generosity of 
social love—Address Boston University Com- 
mencement. 


> > 


Gifts to schools, churches, and hospitals for 1904 
were $62,000,000, or $172,000 for every one of the 
365 days. 
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THE BATAVIA IDEA.—(I1.) 


Editorial.] 


WHAT HAS BEEN WRONG? 


Of course all this is absurd unless there has 
been a fearful wrong in our system of work. 

Thirty years ago Colonel Francis W. Parker said 
the way we taught spelling, the way we used ‘books 
instead of objects, was slaughtering the children. 
Five years later General Francis A. Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology said that 
arithmetic was the altar upon which we were offer- 
ing up our children. Later President Eliot of Har- 
vard said the crime was “marking time,’ and we 
needed to “enrich the program”; Calvin M. Wood- 
ward of St. Louis said it was neglect of the hand 
that was making a holocaust of winds; and others 
said it was lack of “interest,” or ignorance of the 
child, but all have agreed that something was 


desperately wrong. In proof of this they have 
shown :— i 
First. That a large number of children have 


failed of promotion from the grades. 

Second. That we have had to keep many chil- 
dren in school by the strong arm of the law with a 
penalty upon the parents. 

Third. That many children preferred nine hours 
at hard work to five hours at school. 

Fourth. That many children with eight years in 
school do not spell, write, add, subtract, multiply, 
or divide as they should. 

Fifth. That many 
harmed by school work. 

Sixth. That the strain upon the teachers has 
been terrific, whereas life with children ought to be 
the most restful of all ways of earning a living. 

The improvements have not materially reduced 
any of these evils and have decidedly increased sev- 
eral of them. 

NO FAILURES TO PROMOTE. 

First. No children are now unprepared for 
promotion. This is not only literally true, but it 
is inevitable that it should be so in Batavia, and 
everywhere under the system. Of course a child 
may come into a grade from another city late in the 
year and fail of promotion, a child may be “weak- 
minded” in everything and belong in an institution 
who is nevertheless in a class, and in such cases 
promotion may be unwise or wise though unpre- 
pared. Of every child over age, and they are few, 
I found a good reason for it without in the slight- 
est degree discounting the plan. The regularity of 
promotion is genuine, and the high school has 
doubled in consequence. Of the increase in the 
high school three-fifths are boys, and this is un- 
doubtedly due to the Batavia plan. 

I know another city in which the retention of 
pupils from the second to the eighth grade is as re- 
markable as in Batavia, and just as large a propor- 


children are physically 


tion of those who are certificated from the eighth 
grade go to high school. It was some time before 
I discovered that of those who enter the eighth 
grade about one-third are not certificated for the 
high school, and when I called attention to this 
fact the superintendent said: “Of course there must 
be a weeding out somewhere. We keep them 
through the eighth grade, but we do not certificate 
them for the high school.” In Batavia practically 
every child who enters the second grade stays 
through the high school, and this is largely due to 
the svsterm. No child leaves school at any point 
from lack of interest or from lack of heart. 


FUNDAMENTALS ALL RIGHT. 

All children spell, read, write, and cipher alt 
tight. “All” children I say. Of course this sounds. 
absurd, and especially when it is claimed as in- 
evitable under the Batavia plan. There are pupils. 
who add and multiply more rapidly than others, 
and who spell a wider range of words, and a few - 
have a very limited range of accuracy in spelling. 

The test was after this fashion. Each child in a 
third grade took a number and then I called num- 
bers at random, and they took the stiffest kind of 
examples in multiplication and in long division, 
and read at sight from books that were fully up to. 
their grades. There was no appreciable difference 
in rapidity in arithmetical work, and not a slip in 
accuracy. The entire class wrote for me a story in 
which penmanship, grammar, and spelling were in- 
evitably tested. The amount written in five min- 
utes differed materially, but there was not a —_ in 
grammar or in spelling. 

In a seventh grade they numbered themselves in 
the same way, and I was privileged to take any 
work in any branch that they had ever studied in 
school. The absolute mastery of the essentials of 
their school work from the first was astonishing: 
Of course the significance of this is that it is in- 
evitable by this plan. 

Apparently, evidently, not a child is harmed or- 
can be by school work in this scheme. No child 
is ever worried over any task, ever has an anxious. 
thought about being left behind, is ever humiliated 
by appearing to be stupid, is ever haunted by un-+ 
certainty of knowledge as to facts or processes, or 
is ever dazed by confusion as to his work. This 
can but be so under this system. 

NO WORN-OUT TEACHERS. 

There is no possible wear and tear to teaching, 
no worrying or fretting, no strain of discipline, no 
anxiety about promotions or examinations, no. 
vexation over laggards, no tension to keep the class 
up to grade. Visionary? Superlative? Ridicu~ 
lous? 

Well, if what is said here is possible, if it has been. 
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accomplished, if it is the result of an idea, then, 
isn't it worth doing? Isn’t it a remarkable fact? 
Isn’t it epoch-making? [If it is “the simplest thing 
in the world,” isn’t it all the more interesting and 
important? 

WHAT IS IT AND HOW? 

Nothing is so transparent as pure air and pure 
water, nothing more unseeable than electricity, and 
yet without air and water there would be no human 
life, and electricity can make even air dazzlingly 
brilliant in an instant. Simplicity does not of neces- 
sity imply lack of virtue or of force. 

The Batavia plan is so simple that it can be ap- 
plied after a brief description by the untrained 
country girl or by the college professor—and, by 
the way, it makes some college professors’ work 
seem more ridiculous than anything else has ever 
done. It is so transparent that it does not in the 
slightest degree interfere with any scheme of edu- 
cation as to subjects, programs, methods, or de- 
vices; like pure air it is good for all lungs. 

All that it is, all that it implies or suggests is 
that half of every child’s time shall be given to 
study, and that the teacher shall give half of her 
time to helping children individually on the work 
gone over that they have not fully appreciated, and 
the other half shall be given to regular class work. 
All this applies as much to the high school as to 
the first grade and no more, as much to any spe- 
cialty, as much to music and drawing as to arith- 
metic and spelling, and no more. 

This is all there is to it. 

In working it out a few details need attention. 

THE PUPILS ARE STUDENTS. 

No assistance is ever given any child in the 
preparation of any lesson. He must study every 
lesson, must learn it as best he can, and recite it on 
the strength of what he has learned. There is no 
such thing as asking help over a critical place, such 
help giving him the key to the situation. By the 
Batavia plan the teacher knows from class work 
just what each child can and cannot do, what he 
knows and does not know, what power he has for 
learning or does not have. The plan makes stu- 
dents, independent students, of all the class, such 
as I have never known any other school to make. 

FALLING BEHIND IMPOSSIBLE. 

The daily recitation is for the purpose of know- 
ing the weak spot in a child. No normal child is 
weak all round; one needs help in language, an- 
other in spelling, another in arithmetic. No atten- 
tion is paid individually to a child where he needs 
no help, but if his spelling goes hard, no end of 
attention is given to this. The words in which he 
is weak are singled out for indefinite practice. He 
is coached, interested, worked with until he has a 
confident familiarity with the working words of his 
vocabulary. So with every subject in which he is 
weak. And he is helped the day after the weak- 
ness i¢ discovered, and every day until he can go 
alone. . This is why a pupil is never permanently 
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weak, is why every pupil is “up” on any work he 
has ever had. 

A ONE-TEACHER CLASS. 

With less than fifty in a class there is but one 
teacher, and she has class work every other day, 
giving a double lesson each time. Thus one-half 
of every day is without class work in half the sub- 
jects, and the class studies like veteran students. 
Every pupil goes about his work in manly fashion. 
I visited every schoolroom in the city, and in no 
instance did pupils or teacher appear to know that 
I was there unless I chose to test the work. The 
class was absolutely indifferent to what was going 
on. There was nothing mechanical about the 
studying. Ifa child finished his geography lesson 
in half the period he took up some other lesson in 
which he needed extra time. 

As soon as a study period begins the teacher 
calls some student to her desk, and helps him as 
much as is needed. Then she calls another. 

With fifty or more in the class there are two 
teachers, and the class is divided so that on one 
side of the room a class is reciting, and on the other 
a teacher is having individual work. 

DISCIPLINE. 

A teacher never appears to have the slightest re- 
sponsibility for her class or for its discipline. In 
one room there was a young teacher substituting. 
It was a sixth grade with a lot of boys, and of a 
kind such as would naturally test any teacher. It 
was the same as in other rooms, the pupils mind- 
ing their own business, studying their own lessons, 
and the teacher giving them assistance individually. 
Nowhere was there tension on the part of pupils or 
teachers, nowhere an indifferent lounging attitude 
on the part of pupil, nowhere a watching out for 
mischiet, no nagging, no: “Charles!” “Mary!” 
“Don’t let me see any more of that!” “Attend to 
your books.” 

Actually the teachers looked as fresh and well in 
late May as they could have looked in October, and 
they were poised and well at ease. 

In the high school the results are even more 
noticeahle, for here some students have been slid- 
ing along with a confused idea of algebra, geom- 
etry, or translations in Latin, but there is no con- 
fusion in any mind in the Batavia high school. 

T heard Mr. Kennedy at Chicago three years 
ago>and I was not greatly impressed. I sat back in 
the hall with a group of friends, and our attention 
was net keen. We all accepted it as a pretty good 
“fad,” and let it go at that. 


Eighteen months ago at Ishpeming_I saw re- 
sults in a class of Finns, first grade, that was far 
beyond anything I have ever seen, and Superin- 
tendent Scribner said it was done by the Batavia 
plan, but I gave the credit to the wonderful 
teacher and not to any idea. Now I know more 
than I did then, and I pity those who are still en- 
joying a back seat with their friends instead of giv- 
ng attention to a remarkable conception of school 
sr ig who are trying to dodge giving credit to the 
idea. . 
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THROUGH BRITISH EYES. 


[From Report of Mosely Commission.] 
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Educational legislation is a matter for each state 
in the Union, and is not determined by the national 
Senate and Congress at Washington. Upon the 
local community lies the responsibility of educat- 
ing its own people. The result of this is that edu- 
cational institutions, whether elementary or higher, 
must be in close touch with the aims and ambitions 
of the community that they serve, or they cannot 
be allowed to continue to exist. That this condi- 
tion is in the long run beneficial in an equal degree 
to the teachers, to the people, and consequently to 
the institutions, I have no manner of doubt. 

In many ways the United States has exceptional 
opportunities for leading the way in new methods 
of education, and it cannot be denied that the 
nation is availing itself of its unique advantages. 
One thing, however, must be borne in mind, and 
that is that, like our own country, she is still in a 
stage of transition so far as her educational aims 
and machinery are concerned. She does not claim 
to have reached finality in her efforts to educate, or 
to have perfected any one system. She is just feel- 
ing her way towards a new and better method of 
instruction. But more than we or any European 
nation have yet done, she has entered upon many 
novel and interesting experiments which are gradu- 
ally revolutionizing her teaching. More than we, 
she takes account of the changed conditions in 
which men live to-day, and seeks to adapt her train- 
ing to the current need. And more than we, she is 
thus attempting to solve the new educational prob- 
lems that are confronting civilized nations. 

Education in the United States, whatever be the 
local difference of administration, rests upon the 
principle that every citizen, male or female, irre- 
spective of class, creed, or fortune, is entitled to 
equal opportunities, and that it is the business of 
the state to provide those opportunities by educa- 
tion fitting men and women for life. 

The teaching in American high schools, as well 
as their discipline, struck me as more informal and 
leisurely than in our own. I doubt if they get 
through as much work as our schools do; nor do I 
think that a lad of eighteen, in the first class of an 
American high school, can compare in the extent 
of his reading or the scholarly finish of his work 
with boys from the head of Eton, Rugby, or Marl- 
borough. But our great secondary schools cater 
for a select few, theirs for the whole people. They 
give an equal chance of a sound education to every 
boy or girl, irrespective of class, creed, or means; 
and on the whole they are successful. We claim to 
provide, not always with success, a superior article 
for those who can afford to pay for it. They pro- 
vide fairly well for the intellectual needs of the 
average citizen, but, perhaps, hardly enough for 
the training of special ability. We give a good 
education—hetter, I think, than theirs—to the few 
who can profit by it, but more or less neglect the 
mass of ordinary minds. 

What has struck me most forcibly in a short and 
imperfect survey of a wide field is first of all the 
attitude of the American people towards public edu- 
cation as a prime necessity of national life, for 
which hardly any expenditure can be too great; and 
next, its eminently practical and popular character. 

The Americans believe in education, and it would 


hardly be an exaggeration to say that in most parts 
of the country there is no other question about 
which they feel so strongly or on the furtherance 
of which they are so resolutely set. 

Everywhere. I was most favorably impressed 
with the wofk of the training schools I visited, and 
as far as I could judge, the general excellence of 
the teaching in American schools is largely due to 
the thorough training most of the teachers have 
received. In the majority of the states, I was struck 
with the cultivation and refinement of the teachers, 
their enthusiasm for the profession, and readiness 
to better equip themselves for their work by pri- 
vate study, by attending classes throughout the 
year and summer courses at the universities during 
the vacation. 

One cause -of the keenness for education im 
America is the freedom of opportunity which 
awaits all American citizens who have the ability to 
rise, and are willing to pay the price in industry and 
training. Every youth, be he the son of the Presi- 
dent or the son of the laborer, knows that there is 
nothing to hinder his advancement to the highest 
positions in public, professional, or commercial life, 
except his own personal merit and ability. To at- 
tain to these qualities he believes an advanced 
education is essential, and he is willing, therefore, 
to do anything to obtain it. 

The great interest which the people generally 
take in educational affairs is shown by the manner 
in which personal assistance is so often rendered to 
the public schools. In large numbers of instances. 
one is told that many of the pictures, statuettes, and 
pieces of furniture, etc., have been given by some- 
one who is interested in the school. Children often 
give concerts, for which a small charge is made, 
and the proceeds used for the purchase of some 
article of school furniture, or apparatus, or of books 
for the school library. 3 

The high schools are interesting, both from ar 
economic and a sociological point of view. Only 
about twelve per cent. of all the scholars enrolled — 
in them are preparing for college; all the rest leave 
school either before completing the school course, 
or immediately after the secondary school course is 
finished. Many enter a training college (normal 
school) in order to prepare for the teaching pro- 
fession, whilst the others begin active life in some 
business or other employment. One can trace the 
influence of the high school training in the manners 
and capacity of all the young people to be seen at 
work in the business places and factories in the 
United States. The actual. results of the high 
school course, great as they are, are not such im- 
portant factors in a social sense as are the habits of 
study which have been acquired during the most 
important period of physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

Another characteristic of the high school im 
America is co-education. Boys and girls go 
through the same curriculum, are taught by the 
same teachers, and sit side by side in the same 
classrooms throughout their school careers in 
nearly all the public high schools. The advantages. 
and disadvantages of this arrangement seem to 
have been fully discussed and anxiously conside-ed. 
It is a matter upon which it is practically impossible 
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for the occasional visitor to come to any conclusion 
that is worth having. I think, however, that one 
general observation which I believe was made by 
many of the commissioners is worth recording, 
namely, that the relations of boys and girls in and 
out of school, of men and women students in the 
universities, as well as of men and women in the 
everyday walks of life, appeared to be more natural 
than in this country. There seemed, for example, 
to be no difficulty in business houses or in the ad- 
ministrative offices of colleges and universities in 
having mixed staffs, men and women working side 


- by side without any of the hindrances to work that 


are heard of over here. That the testimony of the 
business men on this point was unanimous is shown 
by the fact that they regarded any question with re- 
gard to it with surprise. 

In Britain, owing partly to class and caste dis- 
tinctions which do not hold to the same extent 
across the Atlantic, the impression has got abroad 
that education only spoils the common workman 
and unfits him for his industrial position. Manu- 
iacturers and managers generally seem to look with 
disfavor upon highly educated youths and college 
men. At least, they give no preference or encour- 
agement to this class over their more ignorant 
rivals, and consequently, the youths themselves, 
finding no advantage in remaining long at school 
or college, leave early, ignoring the benefits of a 
knowledge and training which seem to carry them 
no further forward in the actual business and trade 
of life. 

The attitude in the States I found to be exactly 
the opposite of this. So far from disparaging edu- 
cation, the American regards it as the chief national 
asset, and strains every nerve to render it as widely 
diffused as possible, convinced that the increase of 
intelligence thus fostered will be a common gain. 
The educated youth will not only make a better 
citizen, but he will outstrip his more ignorant fel- 
low in industrial efficiency, and in the long run 
leave him far behind. The conditions of American 
life have not permitted her people to ignore so ob- 
vious a fact. There are circumstances and forces, 
as I have indicated, which have thrust upon them 
more peremptorily than upon us, recognition of the 
value and necessity of education. Besides the 
economic fact that the development of the material 
resources ot the country demands the best available 
intelligence and skill, there are the social and 
political factors. The nation is a democracy very 
pronounced in its views of personal rights and per- 
sonal liberty, and if it is to govern itself wisely, it 
must make sure, as far as possible, that its mem- 
bers, drawn as they are from all nationalities, are 
sufficiently welded together and enlightened to 
make intelligent and safe use of their voting privi- 
leges. Widespread popular ignorance would be a 
constant menace and danger to the stability of the 
state, as well as to the industrial interests. 

In consequence of this more enlightened view of 
education, manufacturers and employers of labor 
are more ready to recognize the superiority of the 
trained student over the untrained artisan, and are 
everywhere eager to get technically-trained men to 
direct their work: they show their interest in, and 
appreciation of, learning by founding and equip- 
ping institutes and colleges for the technical train- 
ing of young men in the various industries; and 
they further encourage all such institutions by giv- 
ing the college-trained youths a preference over 
those who are merely shop-trained. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.— (IL) 


BY. W. W. ROBERTS, 


YALE. 


I have never yet worked at a task worth doing that I 
did not find myself working shoulder to shoulder with 
some son of Yale.—President Roosevelt. 


Between the coming of the Pilgrims in 1620 and 
the Long Parliament in 1640, nearly 30,000 Eng- 
lishmen crossed. the wild Atlantic to make their 
home in what is now New England. And among 
the colonies they established was the New Haven 
colony, on the western shore of Long Island 
Sound, and along the rich alluvial lands of the Con- 
necticut and Quinnepiac rivers. 


Not a few of these early colonists, and especially 
their ministers, were cultured men. And soon they 
laid the foundations of that school system which ‘in 
time became so largely the model and inspiration 
of educational centres the country over. To pro- 
vide an intelligent ministry became an insistent 
thought in church circles, and to further this desir- 
able end nine ministers convened in the home of 
Rev. Samuel Russell of Branford, in the autumn of 
1701, and then and there determined upon a col- 
legiate school, wherein youth might be “fitted for 
public employment both in church and civil state.” 
Each of the ministers then made a donation of 
books—precious articles in that day—that the 
school might begin with a library. 


The next vear found the new school in its own 
building at Saybrook, with Parson Pierson of Kill- 
ingworth as its first president. The first year there 
was one student only; the second year seven. The 
school grew rapidly, and in the first fourteen years 
of its existence had sixty graduates. 

In 1716 there came to the school its first great 
crisis. New Haven was determined to have the 
school, and secured legal authority for the transfer 
of location. Governor Saltonstall, the high sheriff, 
and a crowd of citizens went down to Saybrook to 
effect the deportation, which was most vehemently 
opposed by the people of Saybrook. Staves were 
used in the melee, and the sheriff was well beaten 
over the head. But the New Haven people were 
victorious ; the books were put into a cart—though 
some were almost in tatters—and were carried off 
in triumph to the capital. 

Permanently—though violently—established in 
New Haven, the school at once began to prosper. 
Cotton Mather became interested in it, and in turn 
interested Elihu Yale in it. This prosperous Lon- 
don merchant sent it £500 in good coin of the realm 
and in valuable hooks, and the school honored him 
and itself by taking his name. 

Then HKishop Berkeley—the prince of idealistic 
philosophers—came to hear of the school during 
his ministerial service in Newport, and on his re- 
turn to Ireland sent it about a thousand volumes— 
“the finest collection of books,” it was said, “that 
had ever been brought to America at one time.” 
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He also deeded to it his farm on the island of 
Aquidneck with its quaint old farmhouse. Yale 
had good friends then as ever since. 

In 1718 Yale became a college. In 1745 the col- 
lege charter was revised and enlarged. It selected 
for its model in curriculum and method the Eng- 


PRESIDENT HADLEY. 


lish Oxford and Cambridge rather than the Scotch, 
French, or German seats of learning. Her elder 
sister—Harvard-—had chosen the same model, and 
had tried and tested the English methods for more 
than sixty years before Yale attained the dignity of 
a college. From these methods Yale has but 
slightly departed through all the subsequent years. 

The Revolutionary struggle disturbed Yale’s life 
not a little. From 1777 to 1781 the British troops 
were operating in her vicinity, and the region was 
heavily drawn upon so that the means of subsist- 
ence was exceedingly scant, and the college was 
kept open only about half the time. But she was 
loyal to the American cause. It has been Yale’s 
experience to live through colonial and revolu- 
tionary times, as well as through the periods of 
constitutional government and national enlarge- 
ment; but she has never faltered in her patriotism. 
In the Civil war 550 of her graduates and 200 of 
her undergraduates enlisted to help save the 
Union, and the death roll among them was large. 
Yale is rather proud of the fact that four of her 
sons signed the Declaration of Independence, and 
four others the Constitution of the United States. 
The late Senator Platt once said: “Yale and the 
United States have been close friends, loyal friends, 
working together for a great, noble, and single pur- 
pose—the betterment of our whole people.” 

Yale at first gave prominence to philosophy and 
the arts, under which in later days were ranged 
the Sheffield Scientific school and the Academic 
department. Other departments were added as her 
development proceeded: the chair of mathematics 
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and physics in 1771, chemistry 1803, medicine 1812, 
theology 1822, and law 1826, All branches of | 
study at the University to-day are grouped under 
four departments: Philosophy and the arts, theol- 
ogy, medicine, and law, 

The material equipment of these departments is 
all that could be desired. Through the generosity 
of her graduates and patrons Yale is rich in build- 
ings. There is the Kent Chemical Laboratory, 
the Vanderbilt Science Hall, the Sloane Memorial 
for Physics, East and West Divinity Halls, the 
Schoel of Fine Arts—in which are the noted Trum- 
bull paintings—the Peabody Museum of Natural 


History, the Winchester Observatory, and the 
various libraries—University, Chittenden, and 
others—with nearly 400,000 volumes. At the re- 


cent bi-centennial there was the gift of Woodbridge 
Hall, a handsome structure, for administration 
purposes. 

At the risk of being thought invidious, sothe of 
the names associated with Yale must be mentioned. 
What worthy names among her presidents—-Ezra 
Stiles, the Dwights, Day, Woolsey, Porter, Hadley! 
Among her professors are the names of Dana, 
Silliman, Phelps, Whitney, Harris, and Fisher. 
And among her graduates; in theology—Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Hopkins, Nathaniel T:mmons, 
Lyman Beecher, Horace Bushnell; in law—Chief 
Justices Ellsworth and Waite, Brewer, Brown, 
Siuras, Evarts, Kent; in diplomacy—Wayne, M¢- 
Veagh, Andrew D. White, William H. Taft; in 
lexicography—Noah Webster and Joseph E. 
Worcester; in poetry—Brainard, Percival, Sted- 
man, N. P. Willis, Ray Palmer; as educators— 
Henry Barnard, William T. Harris—each worthy 
to be classified with Horace Mann. 

Yale has had the honor of furnishing the first 
three presidents for Princeton, and the first two for 
Columbia. She has given the first president to 
seventeen colleges and wuniversities—such as 
Wheelock of Dartmouth, White of Cornell, Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, Northrop of 
Minnesota, and others. 

In 1901 Yale celebrated her bi-centennial, and 
gathered beneath her spacious elms 5,150 of her 
sons, and some thousands of visitors besides. It 
was a magnificent and stately celebration, and to 
signalize it hecomingly her sons brought to their 
Alma Mater $2,000,000 as their gifts. I[t was an 
imposing exhibition of the “Yale spirit.” And as 
the visitors saw the institution that now numbers 
391 instructors and 3,138 students, and heard the 
story of the early days at Branford and Saybrook, 
it must have occurred to them how majestic an oak 
may come from a tiny acorn. 

Yale, whatever she does for educational equip- 
ment, is not unmindful of the physical needs of her 
student body. In and about the “City of Elms” is 
every facility for recreation, for rowing, sailing, sea- 
bathing, driving, cycling, and other forms of physi- 
cal exercise. The new Yale gymnasium is 
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splendidly equipped with race-track, wrestling 
room, swimming pool, and the other adjustments 
necessary to sane athleticism. The Yale field is 
dedicated to vigorous sports. Here her teams train 
for their competitions, wherein they either win 
signal victories, or go down in saddening defeat. 
Yale’s two specialties in sport seem to be boating 
and foothall. In these she has proven herself a 
formidable antagonist. She has learned to pull a 
winning stroke on the Thames, and manages at 
times to carry the pigskin through the ranks cf the 
Crimson and of the Orange and Black. The Blue 
wins in her contests frequently enough to com- 
mand and secure respect from her most persistent 
r-vals. 
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TEACHING ABOUT VERBS. 
BY CHESTINE GOWDY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS. 

A little girl was once taught the following state- 
ment: “A verb is a word that expresses being, 
action, or state.” Soon after, she was asked during 
a recitation to classify the word grief. She remem- 
bered her definition and she reasoned quickly to 
herself, “Grief is an action, therefore the word 
grief is a verb.” Inher childish mind she had con- 
fused the manifestations of grief with the state it- 
self. She gave her answer confidently, “The word 
grief is a verb.” “Oh, no,” her teacher replied in 
surprise, ‘the word grief is a noun.’ The child 
pondered. “A noun,” she had heen taught, “is the 
name of a thing,” and a thing to her was a material 
thing. Grief was not a material thing, hence 
the word grief was not a noun. She_ thought 
she had proved that the word under discus- 
sion was not a noun and was a verb. She made 
some feeble attempt to explain her difficulty, but 
was met with the hare declaration, “The word grief 
isanoun.” She had come to a critical point in her 
intellectual life. She had tried to reason,—to bring 
a special case under a general statement, to make 
theory and practice correspond; and her attempt 
had resulted in humiliation. 

Every day many children have just this experi- 
ence. The wavy each is affected by the experience 
depends upon his character. The self-sufficient, in- 
dependent child says, “There isn’t any sense in 
grammar, anyway,” if grammar happens to be the 
subject that has brought about his downfall ; and he 
scorns it thereafter and makes little attempt to mas- 
ter it. The timid child, who cares much for appro- 
bation, sets about finding some formal way of get- 
ting answers that his teacher will accept. He 
watches closely every step in the recitation, sees 
when the teacher says “Yes” and when “No,” and 
finally learns to give acceptable answers by means 
of imitation, by formal analogy merely. He com- 
mits definitions to memory that they may be recited 
on demand; but in his practice he ignores them. 
Well for him if he keeps up an inward protest 
against this intellectual dishonesty, this repetition 
of what he does not understand, or, perhaps, does 
not believe, because it is expected of him. 


The little girl whose trouble has been described 
belonged to the second class of children. She 


soon, apparently, had little trouble with grammar, 
She was called “a good scholar.” 

Some years after, this little girl, a young woman 
now, with meagre preparation for the work, was 
asked one Friday in the middle of a term to accept 
the position cf teacher of grammar in the schools of 
her home town and to begin the work at once. 
One of the classes that she was to teach had just 
learned the very definition of verb that had given 
her so much trouble. The task that had been as- 
signed to them for the Monday on which her work 
was to begin was to select the verbs in a passage in 
their readers. She remembered her own early 
difficulties, and she wished to make things clear. 
She sat down to prepare her lesson,—to apply the 
definition to the words of the passage and so to 
find the verbs. She soon saw that her old diffi- 
culty was still there and that there were others with 
it, that she had been ignoring instead of meeting 
difficulties. She knew now that grief was a state, 
a condition, instead of an action; but that did not 
remove the trouble, for the word grief was still, 
according to the definition, a verb. She found in 
the passage assigned, such a senténce as this, “John 
is tired.” The word “is” certainly did not express 
action or state. She could see that it might be 
used to express being, as in the sentence “God is”; 
but she did not believe that the person who said, 
“John is happy,” had any idea of asserting the exist- 
ence of John. She did not see how she could 
prove to her class that the word “is” was a verb. 
The word “sick” certainly did express state. She 
did not see how she could prove that it was not a 
verb. Still she knew that she must teach that the 
word “is” was a verb and that “sick” was not. She 
found such sentences as “The boy has been work- 
ing.” She knew that she was expected to call the 
words, “has been working,” a verb; but she remem- 
bered her definition, “A verb is a word,” one word. 
How could she call three words a verb? And, if 
she did, why shouldn't she call the words, “has been 
busy,’ in the sentence, “The hoy has been busy,” a 
verb? 

She was overwhelmed by her inability to solve 
the problerns of this first day's lesson. She went to 
the principal of the grammar school, who, she 
knew, bad recommended her for the position. She 
told him that she must have help or she could not 
undertake the work. She did not appeal in vain, 
He told her something of the logical analysis of the 
declarative sentence,—that it must represent a sub- 
ject of thought, and an attribute of this subject of 
thought, and that it must assert a relation be- 
tween the two. The asserting word, he told her, 
was the verb; and he advised her to take for her 
definition, “A verb is a word that asserts,” and to 
stick to it. This removed her difficulties where 
single words were involved, but she asked what she 
should do abcut the expression, “has been work- 
ing.” He referred her to Whitney’s “Essentials of 
English Grammar,” in which the distinction be- 
tween verbs and verb phrases was made. 

Because of the help that she had received she 
was able to appear before her class the following 
days with some degree of comfort; but there still 
remained for her many perplexing problems about 
verbs and verb phrases. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(IX.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


STOCKHOLM.—CHRISTIANIA. 

“King Oscar is no longer king of Norway.” 
“Norway from to-day is a fully independent and 
sovereign state.” Such were the messages from 
Christiania that the diplomatists of Europe read 
over their morning cup of chocolate one day in 
early June. 

The Norwegian Storthing—or Parliament—by 
unanimous action on June 7% decreed the separa- 
tion of Norway and Sweden, which have been 
unitéd under the dynasty of Bernadotte ever since 
1814. It has been an open secret for some time 
past that the Norwegian people were not in entire 
harmony with the Swedish ruling house, imagin- 
ing that the king and his council were always 
favoring Sweden to the neglect of Norway. But it 
was not thought that the displeasure would go as 
far as revolution. But it has. The Storthing, ap- 
parently with the approval of the people, have cut 
the ties that bound them for nearly a century to 
their sister land, and have declared for an inde- 
pendent monarchy,, At the same time, there was 
made public the profession of the kindliest feeling 
for the Swedish people; and, to the world’s sur- 
prise, there was the offer to King Oscar to nomi- 
nate one of his princely sons for the Norwegian 
throne. 

What the agitation will result in cannot at this 
writing be foretold, Will Sweden meekly acquiesce 
in the violation of the union, which has commonly 
been thought highly beneficial to the two 
peoples? Is Oscar likely to nominate one of his 
sons for a throne that has repudiated himself, and 
will be a future rival? Will the nations of Europe 
consent to the partition, or favor the continuance 
of the coalition? Certainly the chancellories of 
Europe will have some voice in the settlement of 
sO grave a question, though not perhaps so insist- 
ent a voice as when the union was consummated, 
and one of Bonaparte’s famous marshals was 
made the head of the twin monarchy. 

But what of these cities in whose streets the mul- 
titudes have been shouting their approval or voic- 
ing indignant protest? 

Stockholm—the capital of Sweden—is one of the 
most comely cities of northern Europe. When 
Birger Jarl in the thirteenth century chose thé site 
for the city to be, he chose a picturesque locality. 
On the southeast coast of Sweden, Lake Malar 
mingles its waters with the Baltic. The lake is 
studded with beautiful islands, and on some of 
these and on the mainland near by, Stockholm was 
built. 

How the city came by its name, no one can say, 
though there have heen many guesses. Stockholm 
means “The Isle of the Log.” 

It is almost opposite the Gulf of Finland, and 


but a few hundred miles from St. Petersburg, 
which is almost due east from it. It is in a north- 
ern latitude—about 59 degrees N. L., and in the 
winter season its fine port is ice-locked for four or 
five months. But in the ice-free season it is one 
of the busiest ports on the Baltic. It boasts one of 
the best-built and most extensive wharfage fronts 
—the Skeppshro. The summer climate is most en- 
joyable, as the temperature is modulated by the 
expanse of waters. 


Stockhelm is well built. Its business centres 
show the features of Scandinavian sturdiness. Its 
residence sections are most attractive. The public 
buildings are scattered about, some of them being 
the conspicuous feature on the islands, 


The royal palace of the present was built in 
1754, is oi noble and refined architecture, and filled 
with treasures of art. Quite near it is the church 
of St. Nicholas—the “Old South” of the city, and 
the oldest church edifice in Sweden. 


The city is rich in public structures, the Acad- 
emy of Art, the Academy of Sciences, the Academy 
of Music, the School of Metallurgy, the Royal 
Library, and the National Museum. Statues are 
everywhere, of Jarl, the founder, of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, of Bernadotte, the first of the present royal 
line, and of Linnaeus, the celebrated naturalist. 


It is a city of parks and fountains, of trollies and 
ferries, of choice but conservative adornment. 
And here more than a quarter of a million of peo- 
ple make their home, do their work, and find their 
pleasure. 

Christiania—the Norwegian capital—is at the 
head of a great fiord that makes in from the North 
sea for a distance of eighty miles. It is most pic- 
turesquely located, with the fiord as a foreground, 
and the Egeberg mountain range as a background. 


The old capital--Opslo—was founded by King 
Harold Haardrada in 1058, but now this is but a 
suburb of the new capital which was built by 
Christian TV. in 1624, and named after him. 

It is the seat of the Storthing, or Norwegian 
parliament. The royal palate contains some of 
Tidemand’s best pictures. There are elaborate 
museums, and a fine observatory. The botanical 
gardens are very extensive, and filled with all 
botanical species of the north temperate and sub- 
arctic regions. 

In the great fort—Agershuus—are the national 
records and the national regalia. The famous uni- 
versity was founded in 1811, and in its library are 
150,000 volumes. 


The city streets are all arranged on the rectangn-- 


lar plan. The houses are nearly all of brick or 
stone, giving the place a substantial appearance. 
The factories are many and varied—cotton and 
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woolen factories, paper. mills, lumber planing es- 
tablishments, and tanneries. 

Christiania is a fine and sheltered port, and has 
steam connection with Germany, Holland, Den- 
mark, England, and America. It is ice-locked for 
three months of the year. The city is very healthy, 
the air currents from the fiord and the mountains 
being pure and temperate, and the water supply 
from the hills being of the best and widely dis- 
tributed. 


MUSIC. 
BY ROBERT ORANGE SMALL, GRAFTON, MASS. 


It is no uncommon occurrence for pupils of the 
high school and others to drop their study in music 
(vocal or instrumental), which has been carried on 
outside of school, because it seems too much of a 
task to continue this study of music at the same 
time with, and in addition to, the regular school 
work. A boy or girl of temperament and ability 
well suited for musical attainment gives up the 
study and practice because, by giving that time to 
some high school study little suited to the pupil’s 
tastes or temperament, sufficient credits may be 
gained to graduate with the class. I am led to 
question whether there is not a chance here for us 
to improve our system. Would it not be permis- 
sible to allow a pupil with marked musical talents, 
who is pursuing study under a competent and 
thoroughly responsible teacher, some credit for 
such work, rather than to require the pursuit of 
some study not congenial? I think that some ar- 
rangement could be made whereby some pupils 
would be benefited by such a departure and the 

. school not injured in the least. It would be neces- 
sary to guard carefully the granting of this privi- 
lege, by careful consideration of the pupil, the in- 
structor, the time spent, and the work accom- 
plished. I submit this as a suggestion for discus- 
sion, not as a recommendation for action —Report. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS’ OPINIONS. 

All students in the high school of Ilion, N. Y., 
were asked to make suggestions and comments on 
the discipline and management of the school. The 
following are some of the statements made:— 

Make too much of small annoyances. 

So far as possible place pupils on their honor. 

Continual complaint without some commenda- 
tion becomes tiresome and productive of no benefit. 

I do not think sarcasm is a proper means of 
criticism. 

Treat the academic students as if they were not 
children. 

Pupils in our high school have not the privileges 
that pupils of other high schools have. 

Pupils are treated as students in the lower grades. 

Don’t get angry at everything. 

1 do not approve of whispering papers. 

Cause pupils to feel your interest in them, and 
thus gain their confidence and respect, 
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Not to be too strict. Not to complain of every 
little thing done by pupils. 

I like the strictness, the punctuality shown by 
the teachers. 

Lack of self control in any teacher is to be criti- 
cised. 

Confidence in pupils approved. 

Pupils are not trusted enough. 

On the whole, very good. I think there is a 
spirit of honor somewhat lacking among the pupils, 
but that is doubtless their own fault. 

The general management is good, but when we 
recite we ought to have more time to think. 

Sometimes pupils, though they do their best, are 
criticised because they have low standings. 


A BOY’S VACATION TIME. 

Hail, that long-awaited day 

When, the school books laid away, 

All the thoughts of merry youngsters turn from pages 
back to play! 

Done with lesson and with rule, 

Done with teacher and with school, 

Stray the vagrant hearts of childhood to the tempting 
wood and pool 


Hear the green woods cry and call, 

Through the summer to the fall, 

“We are waiting, waiting, waiting, with a welcome for 
you all!” 

Hear the lads take up the cry, 

With an echo, shrill and high: 

“We are coming, coming, coming, for vacation time is 
nigh!” 


How the skies are blue and fair, 

How the clover scents the air 

With a witchery of fragrance that is delicate and rare! 
How the blossoms bud and blow, 

And the great waves flood and flow 

In the ocean of boy-happiness, like billows, to and fro! 


Ah, my heart goes back and sighs 

When the piping calls and cries 

From the hearts of merry youngsters like a song of 
triumph rise! 

And I would that rune and rhyme 

Might be splendid and sublime 

In my heart to tell the story of a boy’s vacation time! 

—New York Times. 


ACTING AS JUDGES. 

One of the best features of the various county 
school activities for which Iowa is justly famous is 
the testing of the power of judging the relative 
values of children’s work. In Iowa county, for in- 
stance, Superintendent Howard I. Ports had the 
boys of the county bring in garden produce they 
had raised and various bits of hand work. The 
girls brought in bread baked at home, basketry, and 
needle work. Then a large number of pupils who 
had not made contributions judged of the relative 
merit. Then a representative of the state college 
passed judgment upon their estimate and prizes 
were given those who made the best estimates as 
well as those who had the best exhibits. Several 
other counties are doing the same line of popular 
work, 
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LEWIS AND CLARK EXPLORATION, — (VI.) 


THE SEQUEL: THE ACQUISITION OF THE 
OREGON COUNTRY. 


As soon as reports of the famous expedition be- 
gan to be circulated, there was awakened in many 
minds a perfect passion—what the Germans call 
“Wanderlust”—to go up and possess this far- 
western Canaan. 

John Jacob Astor promptly organized the Pacific 
Fur Company, and sent out two parties—one by 
sea, the other overland—to the mouth of the 
Columbia, where, in 1811, they founded a fur- 
trading post, naming it Astoria, which name it re- 
tains to the present hour. But Astor’s Fur Com- 
pany was no match for the more astute or crafty 
Hudson Ray Company, which finally absorbed it, 
and during the War of 1812 occupied Astoria, and 
gave it temporarily the name of Fort George. 

A Boston school teacher, Hall J. Kelley, became 
interested, through his reading, in the rich possi- 
bilities of the Oregon country, and he influenced 
Nathaniel J. Wyeth of Cambridge to establish a 
trading post on the Columbia. In 1832, Wyeth left 
St. Louis with a company of twenty-two persons, 
under the guidance of two famous trappers named 
Sublette. The company had a “prairie schooner,” 
which seemed half boat and half wagon, and to 
which the name of “Amphibium” was appropriately 
given. They reached the Columbia safely despite 
great hardships. In 1834 Wyeth led a second party 
over the Oregon trail. But his commercial enter- 
prises resulted disastrously, yet his success in 
reaching the Columbia safely attracted public atten- 
tion to the feasibility of the route he had chosen. 

Simultaneously the Methodist and American 
Boards of Missions determined upon the evangel- 
ization of the Indians of the Oregon country. Two 
Methodist ministers, Jason and Daniel Lee, were 
sent out with Wyeth’s party in 1834, and have the 
honor of being the first ministers to that region. 
They settled in the beautiful Willamette valley. 

One year later, the American Board sent out a 
man whose name and fame are securely linked with 
the Oregon country for all time—Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man. Kev. Samuel Parker accompanied him. In 
1836 Whitman returned East to report, and also to 
claim his bride, ‘Narcissa Prentiss. Mrs. Whitman 
had a bridal tour of 3,600 miles, most of the way 
on horseback; and was then “at home” to her 
friends on the far Columbia. Mr. and Mrs. Spald- 
ing accompanied them. Mr. Spalding was prudent 
encugh to take along a quart of seed wheat, which 
became the progenitor of the golden harvests of 
eastern Washington and Oregon to-day. The fact 
is that the morning of civilization dawned in that 
Walla Walla valley with the arrival of these settlers. 

But there was one rich and powerful institution 
that was bent on keeping that Oregon region wild. 
It was the famous, as well as infamous, Hudson 


they looked forward impatiently to its ending some 


Bay Companv, which in sheer sordidness preferred 
furs to firesides, pelts to people, Indians to immi- 
grants. It hated Whitman and Lee, and all they 
stood for, and associated with. 

The British government backed up the company, 
and for many years there was a joint occupancy of 
the region of the Columbia by Britain and the 


United States. This dual control, however, grew | 


more and more distasteful to the Americans, and 


day. It appeared and re-appeared in Congress as 
a subtle and disquieting issue, and statesmen grew 
weary with it. 

In the late autumn of 1843 the little settlement 
at Walla Walla was staggered by a story that had 
drifted over the mountains, that Daniel Webster— 
then secretary of state—was thinking of giving up 
the Oregon country to Britain in exchange for 
Newfoundland and its valuable fisheries. But there 
was one man in the settlement who determined 
that such a deal should never be made if he could 
prevent it. 

Donning his garments of fur, he mounted his 
trusty pony, and with A, L. Lovejoy for company 
struck into the mountains on one of the most dar- 
ing rides ever undertaken by an American. 
Through awful snowstorms that raged in the 
gulches, and against frosts that only the reddest of 
red blood dare face, Whitman crossed the Rockies, 
and swept over the prairies to St. Louis. Dr. Bar- 
rows sheltered him for the night, and wrote after- 
wards that he could never forget the fur-clad, frost- 
nipped, haggard, but resolute man who sat at his 
table and in the fire-glow of his hearth that night. 

From St. Louis Whitman hastened on to Wash- 
ington to interview those high in office. It is not 
needful at this point to enter upon the controversy 
as to whether his visit to Washington had any 
political influence or not. Some have strenuously 
insisted that it had, while others have as strenu- 
ously denied it. But whatever he did or did not ac- 
complish at the capital, on his way home he con- 
ducted a party of 875 immigrants, with 200 wagons, 
and 1,300 head of cattle, piloting them safely, and 
making the Oregon trail more famous than ever. 

Something now happened to change the tenor of 
Mr. Webster’s dreams. The American people were 
determined to have Oregon. A significant and 
ominous war-cry began to be heard in connection 
with a Presidential election campaign—‘“54-20 or 
fight.” Fiery old Colonel Benton thundered out in 
the Senate: “We want 30,000 rifles in the valley of 
the Oregon!” 

in the heated Congressional debates, Jefferson 
Davis counseled peace measures as “the surest way 


to secure all our rights.” What a pity he did not 


think so about another matter in issue fifteen years 
later! 


[Continued en page 57.) 
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PLAIN TALKS WITH TEACHERS.—(I.) 


With all my zeal for teachers, and faith in them 
and in their work, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that they need to be on their guard against certain 
tendencies of the profession. 

Don’t be too intense. The fact that you are a 
teacher, that you prefer to do something in life 
rather than to stand before the glass cultivating a 
smile that may catch a man, that you prefer teach- 
ing to the factory or the sales counter, shows that 
you are by nature earnest. This makes intensity of 
purpose: inevitable, but it also makes too great in- 
tensity possible, even probable. 

You lose influence in the school and in the com- 
munity by being too intense. A sunstroke is worse 
than a freeze, as it undermines the mind, whereas 
a freeze merely afflicts the physical. A cold 
teacher is less harmful than one who is too in- 
tense. I wish you knew William R. George of the 
Junior Republic, and Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the 
Juvenile Court, for then you could under:tand how 
absolutely free from intensity they are in their 
work for boys and girls. I have been with Mr. 
George under varying conditions at the Republic, 
and I have sat beside Judge Lindsey for more than 
five hours at a time when all sorts of cases came 
up, involving parents, liquor dealers’ snares, a 
woman’s neglect of her son, a policeman’s mis- 
takes, and not for one minute did he get intense. 
The provocation was boundless, but his poise was 
his power. 

I once heard W. J. Corthell of Gorham talking 
to his seniors about voice in the classroom. “Find 
the natural key for your voice, and always keep 
below it. You cannot get excited, cannot get ner- 
yous, cannot lose your temper if you keep your 


voice below the natural pitch.” This is capable of 
limitless applications. Your sense of accuracy in 
speech, of perfection in processes, of ideality in 
character, are such as to make it natural for you to 
feel the weight of responsibility tntil it makes you 
tense in every fibre of your being. 

Two men fell from a baloon; the one was an 
expert athlete, and as they went through the air 
he shouted to his companion “Relax, relax, relax.” 
The novice could not do this, but made every 
muscle rigid to oppose the fall, and literally there 
was not a bone unbroken, and death was instan- 
taneous, while the relaxed man had but one broken 
bone, and a few bruises, never losing conscious- 
ness. 

Over intensity for the boy you would save often 
ruins him. I have seen Judge Lindsey when for 
half an hour he was getting a boy’s confessions 
that were enough to horrify any one, and I know 
that he fully appreciated the alarming conditions 
involved, and-realized that it came perilously near 
being a hopeless case, yet he did not for an instant 
reveal any anxiety, told the boy that he proposed 
to save him, gave him a letter to the superintend- 
ent of the Industrial home at Golden, and the 
money for his fare and said, “You take the- 2 
o'clock train to-day and go by yourself.” 

“Oh, judge,” begged the mother, “let me have 
him over Sunday.” He never appeared to hear 
her, and took up the next case as calmly as though 
the boy was a little saint whom he was sending to 
the Sunday school, but I noticed that he telephoned 
up to the institution to see if the boy arrived. 

How I wish every teacher who gets excited over 
each boy who annoys her, or who even does some- 
thing bad, could sit for five hours beside Judge 
Lindsey while he is facing all sorts of youthful 
criminals, and feel as you can but feel, that he will 
save ninety-four out of every 100 of these boys 
despite their inheritance and environment. ‘Keep 
calm, teachers, keep cool. 


a 


TRUE. 


This actually happened within a year. A 
woman, a university graduate, was engaged by the 
chairman of the school board to teach school at a 
small salary. The chairman of the board engaging 
her was a sewing machine agent. Within a week 
of the opening of the school he sent a sewing 
machine to her boarding place. Her room was not 
large enough for it, and as it was at the end of a 
long vacation she had no occasion to use it. Two 
weeks later he made an official visit to the school, 
on the per diem basis, and asked how she liked the 
machine. She replied that she had not tried it. 

“Well, you better get busy on it as you will have 
to buy it,” said the chairman. 

“No, I thank you. I have no use for one,” she 
said. 

“Very well, then, you will not come back next 
term,” he remarked. The teacher reported it to 
the dean of the university, who did the rest. 
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THE PORTLAND PROGRAM. 

The program of the American Institute of 
Instruction is exceptionally strong. To all intents 
and purposes it is as good as that of the N. E. A. 
in that there is as much of it as any one person will 
get out of the Asbury Park meeting, and no one 
person can hear better addresses there than prac- 
tically every one will hear at Portland. President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard, Carroll D. Wright, 
D. O. S. Lowell, General Joshua L. Chamberlain 
are men without superiors at the N. E. A., while 
the women on this program were certainly never 
equaled by the N. E. A.: Mrs Sarah S. Platt 
Decker, president Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of America, Sarah Louise Arnold of Simmons 
College, Mrs. Frederick Schoff of Philadelphia, 
Dotha Stone Pinneo, Connecticut ; Mabel C. Bragg, 
Lowell; Nellie F. Harvey, Castine, Me.; May L. 
Baright, North Adams; Ella L. Sweeney, Provi- 
dence; Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, St. Louis; Mary C. 
Shute, Boston; Eulalie Osgood Grover, Chicago; 
M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis; Mary S. Snow, 
Brooklyn; Sarah T. Palmer, Johnson, Vt.; Mary 
M. Abbott, Watertown; Mrs. Charles V. Flagg, 
Portland; Mrs. W. O. Vallette, Indiana ; Elizabeth 


Hall, Lewiston; Helen L. Southgate, Concord, N. 
H.; Mary I. Hamilton, South Boston; Lucy Kum- 
mer, Boston, and Lotta A. Clark, Boston. 

Beside the unusual features of the program, 
there is a steady power that is almost unprece- 
dented. W. W. Stetson of Maine, Charles H. 
Keyes and Arthur D. Call of Hartford, Professor 
E. Hershey Sneath of Yale, Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester; Arthur H. Chamberlain, Pasadena, 
Cal.; Walter E. Ranger, Vermont; Dr. J. R. Inch, 
New Brunswick; Dr. E. W. Arthy, Montreal; Her- 
bert E. Mills, Vassar College; Dr. W. P. Beckwith, 
Salem; Frank J. Peaslee, Lynn; Superintendent 
W. C. Bates, Cambridge; Professor Walter Ballou 


Jacobs. Brown University; Superintendent Walter 


H. Small, Providence; Ray Greene Huling, Cam- 
bridge; and Charles F. King, Boston. 

Held, as it is, in the heart of New England’s most 
delightful vacation section, with especially low, 
rates secured over all the railroads of the country, 
and from the hotels and boarding houses of Port- 
land and Old Orchard, it should attract a large 
concourse of teachers who desire to combine with 
attendance on an inspiring educational meeting a 
vacation of perpetual charm. New Englanders 
will be there in force and advance inquiry and cor- 
respondence indicate that hundreds who come to 
the meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Asbury Park will go to Portland for the 
summer, as the return tickets are good until Sep- 
tember 1. Send to Treasurer Alvin F. Pease, 29-A 
Beacon street, for a full program, if you have not 
seen one, and plan to go to Portland. 


WATCH OUT, TEACHERS. 

Teachers, notably women teachers, cannot be 
too careful about avoiding traps set for them. The 
moment they organize, schemers will lie awake 
nights to entrap them. In one city some one set 
out to enlist them to the tune of $5 a piece to em- 


ploy a lawyer to protect their interests, and that ~ 


after they had secured their salary increase, and 
had abundant evidence that they were on “easy 
street” professionally. 


ORPHANS FARE BEST. 


A Butte paper said editorially a year ago that 
it was too bad that a boy had to be a terror to the 
community in order to have the advantages of a 
manual training school in that city. In Middleséx 
county, Massachusetts, a boy gets one of the best 
boys’ boarding schools in the state free if he is 
only bad enough, and the soldiers’ and sailors’ 


orphans of Ohio have a delightful boarding school 


at Xenia, under the priricipalship of E, L. Menden- 


hall, with a glorious school yard of 300 acres of . 


groves, meadows, and lawns, and Ernest Thomp- 
son-Seton has recently given the school fifty choice 
bird skins from his private collection. Public 
schools must arouse themselves to modern 
progress. 


WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

Winnebago county, Illinois, O. J. Kern, superin- 
tendent, is undoubtedly the best-known county 
educationally in the United States. At least it 
was earliest known, though several others are now 
pressing it hard. Here is a suggestion of what has 
heen done in six years, from December, 1898, to 
December, 1904:— 

Sixty traveling libraries, representing 3,560 
volumes at a cost of $1,900.54, have been equipped. 
The only books in the office in 1899 were a few 
state and national educational reports. In addition 
to the traveling libraries, 4,828 volumes have been 
added to the district school libraries. The total net 
proceeds of socials for the purpose are $3,272. 

One thousand, five hundred dollars’ worth of 
choice pictures have gone into schoolrooms. 

Fully 800 trees have been set out, and over 
seventy schools are doing school garden work. 

At township school exercises 4,440 diplomas 
have been given to pupils for library reading; 367 
certificates have been given to pupils for high 
school entrance; and 445 professional attainment 
have been given to teachers. Ten cents admission 
has been charged for these exercises and a net 
amount of $1,200 has heen realized for the travel- 
ing library fund. 

A Boys’ Experiment Club of 425 members is 
organized. Also a Girls’ Club of 300 members, 

Two annual excursions have been taken to the 
Illinois College of Agriculture and Experiment 
station at Urhana, one to a similar institution at 
Ames, Towa, and one to the Wisconsin Agricul- 
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tural College, Madison. In all nearly 1,000 persons 
went. 

Over seventy districts have been doing school 
garden work to a greater or less extent. The 
teaching of agriculture is beginning in a small but 
practical way. 

The first consolidated school in Illinois was in 
Seward township, and two other consolidated dis- 
tricts have been formed. 


a a 
vou 


You are not the master of the situation until you 
know the under-currents among the students. The 
iceberg is often carried counter to the surface cur- 
rent because it rests in the under-current. Keen 
children soon know whether a teacher knows the 
hidden things of the school or is content with 
appearances. 


Three of the most distinguished women of 
Chicago, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Jane Addams, and 
Dr. Cornelia De Bey, are to be appointed upon the 
board of education. No other equally distin- 
guished appointments could have been made. 
They have the universal confidence of the public. 


Body needs mind as much as mind needs body, 
which is a free translation of Robert Browning's 
thought. I apply it to the need of keeping mental 
thought and training above purely physical. 
Health of body is not the only thing. It only 
makes a perfect animal, not a soul worth while. 


The DeKalb normal school has five clubhouses 
for its students, each accommodating about twenty- 
five students with rooms and more with meals. 
This system eliminates the large dormitory and 
avoids the boarding round features. The, success 
in practice is all that it ought to be in theory. 


Tech may merge with Harvard after all. The 
alumni and the faculty voted “no” decidedly, but 
the authorities voted for it, 20 to 12. Nothing 
stands in the way now but a possible—not prob- 
able—supreme court decision as to the availability 
of funds in case of the merging. 


The University of Wisconsin is to have a third 
more money for current expenses than heretofore, 
and this typifies the enlarged ideas of the present 
management. No university in the United States 
gives greater promise of scholarly advancement 
than does this institution. 


Say what one may of the absorbing tendency of 
school athletics, they have an educative value not 
second to ordinary schoolroom exercises. They 
awaken zeal, quicken interest, stimulate attention, 
and recreate the mind in notable fashion. 


Patriotism is tested not by a show of bunting, 
or making noise, or by boasting of our bigness and 
our strength, but by daily deeds of service through 


good citizenship—From “A Primer of the Peace 
Movement.” 


Character is as readily developed on the play- 
ground as in school, in sports as in studies, and it 


will require good leadership on the part of the 
teacher to maintain a balance in favor of the school 
as a character-forming element. 


All good movements need to be well organ- 
ized. This is the present means of making them 
effective. Your school, your work, your care of 


yourself, your exercise, your professional develop- 
ment, all need to be organized. 


A canvass of Harvard graduates shows that 
eighty-nine are to study law, eighty-five go into 
business, forty-six teach, thirty-five study medi- 
cine, and twelve go into the ministry. 


Cambridge has three high schools: the Manual, 
with 411 boys, the Latin, with 244 boys and 304 
girls, the English high, 89 boys and 480 girls. Is 
there a parallel to these proportions? 


The DeKalb normal school has a campus of 
sixty-seven acres. ten of which are a beautiful 


grove. Is any other state normal school equally 
favored ? 


John C. Fetzeo, who succeeds Mr. Mark as 
chairman of Chicago’s new board of education, will 
make radical changes in the school affairs. 


The highest form of growth under the touch of 
the school is the silent solidification of character 
which represents the noblest manliness. 


The farm products of the United States are a 
tenth higher this year than ever before and a third 
higher than they were five years ago. 


State Superintendent Alfred Bayliss of Illinois 
reports 4,428 teachers in that state without so 
much as a high school education. . 


It is early to indulge in criticisms of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation. At least one man now 
wishes he had waited a little. 


Every teacher needs one month of absolute rest 


from everything bookish. Few need more than 
that. 


Chicago has the centre of the educational stage 
with her new board of education. 


Mayor McClellan of New York is now the most 
degreed mayor in the country. 


The Nebraska Teacher is an admirable state 
paper. There is none better. 


$1,300,000 for playgrounds in New York city! 
Best yet. 


A summer school for half the vacation is restful. 
Better be spoken against than to speak against. 
Centralizing rural schools is indispensable. 
Malice doesn’t pay, Mr. Bowen. 
The kindergarten is a necessity. 
Tenure of office is indispensable. 
Rest, oh, weary teacher, rest. 


Vaccination laws are lawful. 


4. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The frightful accident to the Twentieth Century 
Limited train over the Lake Shore railroad, at 
Mentor, Ohio, on the night of June 21, seems to 
suggest that there is a limit to the speed at which 
trains may prudently be run, and that it has al- 
ready been reached. This is the train which had 
reduced to eighteen hours the running time be- 
tween New York and Chicago, and it was going at 
the rate of seventy miles an hour when a misplaced 
switch plunged it into the railway station at Men- 
tor, and piled its cars into a heap of debris, which 
presently took fire from the exploding boiler of the 
locomotive. About twenty persons were killed, 
and half as many more were injured. The officials 
of the road believe that the switch had been 
tampered with, as another train passed the point 
safely a short time before. They also believe that 
the rate at which the train was running had noth- 
ing to do with the seriousness of the accident; but 
they have abandoned for the present at least the 
atternpt to reduce the time between the two cities. 

* 


King Oscar was an impressive and pathetic 
figure, as he appeared before the Swedish Riksdag 
June 21, and while he expressed pain over the 
action which Norway had taken, deprecated any 
thought of coercion, and urged the adoption of a 
conciliatory bill which the council of state had 
framed. This bill gives the king and council of 
state authority to grant the wish of Norway for a 
dissolution of the union, but preserves friendly re- 
lations between the two countries, so as to ensure 
co-operation between them in the future. In a 
word, it substitutes an orderly and amicable 
process in which both countries combine for the 
abrupt and revolutionary action of Norway. The 
Riksdag adopted the bill and appointed a special 
committee to carry on negotiations with Norway. 

* 


The agreement of Russia and Japan upon Wash- 
ington as the place of meeting of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the two powers for the negotiation of a 
‘treaty of peace is a gratifying compliment to 
American sincerity and good faith. Japan would 
have preferred Cheefoo, and Russia would have 
liked Paris, but Japan would not go to Europe, 
and Russia was disinclined to carry on the nego- 
tiations in Asia, so the agreement upon Washing- 
ton offered a fortunate way out of the difficulty. 
Through this arrangement it-comes to pass that 
the place from which the initiative toward peace 
came is likely to witness the carrying through of 
the negotiations. It is a pleasant coincidence 
that the return of Secretary of State Hay, 
apparently in fully restored health, comes at a time 
when he can aid in whatever share the American 
government may have in the arrangements for pro- 
moting peace. 


{Continued on page 65.) 


. Both papers to one address, . 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPLORATION.—( VI.) 
(Continued from page 53.) 


At last Congress, by the decisive vote of 163 ta 
54, determined against any further joint occupancy 
of the Oregon country. 

On July 17, 1846, the Oregon treaty between 
America and Britain was signed, and on August 5, 
President Polk proclaimed it the law of the land. 
Oregon was ours, up to the 49th parallel, from 
the Rockies to the sea. Whitman’s hopes for the 
region were amply realized. The brain of the immi- 
grant had won against the beaver of the trapper. 

The three states carved out of the Oregon 
country have an area of 250,000 square miles, or 
about 160,000,000 acres. This is nearly equal to 
four New Englands. 

Washington, with its 70,000 square miles, is as 
large as all New England, with the addition of two 
more Rhode Islands. 2 

Idzho, with its 84,000 square miles, is as large as 
New England, with another Vermont and New 
Hampshire added. 

Oregon, with its 97,000 square miles, is as large 
as New England, with the addition of another 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and two 
Rhode Islands. : 

It is a region of scenic beauty unsurpassed on 
this continent. It has lakes that are the peers of 
Constance, Geneva, or Lucerne. The Cascade 
mountains have hundreds of peaks 9,000 feet high, 
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while every here and there there shoots up some 
peak as graceful and sharp-cut as Egypt’s pyra- 
mids, such as Adams, St. Helen’s, Baker, Hood, 
Jefferson, Index, and Rainier. Rainier is 14,517 
feet high, and is an extinct volcano. On its sides 
the snows of uncounted centuries have gathered, 
forming twenty distinct glaciers that exceed in area 
all the glaciers of Switzerland. 

The Shoshone Falls of the Snake river, in its 
rugged boldness and beauty, completely outclasses 
Niagara. 

The Columbia river—1,400 miles long—is an 
American wonder. Seven miles wide at its mouth, 
navigable for ocean-going craft for 110 miles, with 
tidal low of 160 miles, and a hi~hway for river- 
craft of 725 miles. ; 

Puget Sound is a dream of beauty. It is “the 
Mediterranean of the Pacific coast.” 

With its salmon fisheries, its limitless forests, its 
fertile wheat areas, ifs rich mines, and its fruit belts, 
the Oregon country promises to be the richest part 
of our national domain. 

It is worth to us all it cost, in Robert Gray’s long 
voyage; in the dangerous journey of exploration 
by Lewis and Clark; in the frontier hardships of 
Whitman, Spalding, and Eells; and in al! the perils 
of those who toiled along the Oregon Trail and 
over the Great Divide. 


(Conclusion of the Series.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN THE MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 
(1) 
[Prepared by a committee of twelve, of which J. Asbury 
Pitman of Marlboro is chairman, ] 
PRIMARY GRADES. 

The committee recommends :— 

I. That, during the first four grades or vears of 
school, there shall be two exercises a week for 
twelve weeks each year, the periods to have a dura- 
tion of ten, fifteen, fifteen, and twenty minutes re- 
spectively for the four grades. 

II. That the instruction shall be oral, that is, 
without the use of text-books in the hands of the 
pupils, during the first four grades or years of 
school. 


III. That there shall be a supplementary use 
of books. 

FOR THE FIRST FOUR GRADES. 
PURPOSES OF THE INSTRUCTION. 

1. To help the child to gain the right attitude 
toward the physical side of life. His feelings 
should be engaged as well as his thought. 

2. To help the child to form right habits of 
personal hygiene, including abstinence from the 
use of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics. 

3. To prepare for further study of the subject 
in the higher grades. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 
child’s 


1. The interests and point of view 


should always be kept in mind. 


2. ‘The work should be formal in the sense of 
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having definite times and places for enough lessons 
to cover the subject. 

3. In addition to the formal work, much inci- 
dental and related work should be done. 

4. Both the formal and the incidental work 
should grow out of the child’s everyday life in the 
school, on the playground, and in the home. 

5. The teacher should be on the watch for op- 
portunities to inculcate hygienic ideas of living. 

6. The lessons should be brief, simple, and con- 
versational in form. 

%. The teacher should be a model of hygienic 
living. Bad postures, untidiness in person or 
dress, the use of tobacco or of alcoholic drinks,— 
all such things in the teacher are serious handicaps 
to good hygienic work with the child. 

8: The schoolroom should be a model in all 
that relates to cleanliness, order, ventilation, heat- 
ing, and lighting. The children should help to 
keep it so, and understand how and why every- 
thing is done for that purpose. 


Norr.—Every primary teacher should know enough of 
chemistry and physics to be able to understand thoroughly 
the heating, ventilating, and lighting of her own school- 
room. 


9. The children should be led to practice with 
pleasure the laws of personal hygiene which they 
iearn. 

10. Mothers’ meetings may be profitably held 
for the discussion of the physical well-being of the 
children. 

When parents find that children are being taught 
things that will make them stronger and healthier, 
they are usually glad to co-operate with such 
teaching. 

11. The teacher should judiciously consider the 
home conditions of each child. 

12. ‘Special lessons should be arranged to meet 
such adverse conditions as may be found in the 
home; but great care and tact should be exercised 
that the child shall not be led to feel that his own 
home and parents are subjected to criticism. 


Norr.—The fact that parents may not use good English 
should not prevent teaching the child correct language, 
neither should the use of alcohol or tobacco or other viola~ 
tion of hygienic laws by any one in the home prevent 
teaching the child in school the danger thus involved. 


13. The teacher should take the children pre- 
cisely where they are, and help them to grow into 
better habits of physical life. Evolution, and not 
revolution, is the natural method of development. 

14. Instruction should be mainly positive, and 
of a character to guide in the formation of right 
habits. 

15. Other things being equal, that teacher will 
accomplish most for the children who has the larg- 
est sympathies, and keeps in the closest touch with 
both children and parents. 

i6, Such simple anatomical and physiological 
explanations should be given as are within the 
grasp of the children, and as are necessary to make 
the teaching clear, 
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SPEAKS VOLUMES. 


I am sorry that I cannot send you a teacher. We have 
had calls for an unusually large number of teachers for 
the spring term from school boards who are unable to 
find any teachers at all. We could have filled a large 
number of places at $10 and $12 per week, if the teach- 
ers were readily to be found. The demand is in excess 
of the supply, especially for certificated teachers. 

But not only is this true of the better class of teach- 
ers; many towns find it exceedingly difficult to secure 
teachers of any kind whatever. A condition has reached 
us which has been predicted. Other callings are so much 
more alluring, financially, and our facilities for prepar- 
ing teachers so inadequate that fewer and fewer bright 
and competent girls are willing to become teachers. 
The annual list of vacancies is about seven times as 
long as the utmost capacity of our normal school can 
graduate. I add a few figures to show relative financial 
attractiveness of teaching:— 


Occupation. Salary per week. 
Compositors $17.76 (average) 
Proof-readers ........ $16.73 (average) 
$3 to $5 and board 
Teachers (below high school)...........ceececccees $7.28 


(Average for average school year of: twenty-eight 
weeks. ) 

These figures speak for themselves, and a longer list 
might be added. The effect is greatly to decrease the 
yearly recruitment of the whole teaching profession. 

H. C. Morrison, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE BY THE 
LECTURE BUREAU OF THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE TEACHERS’ LEAGUE. 


BY ADELAIDE V, FINCH, SECRETARY OF THE LEAGUE, 


The report of the “Committee on Lectures” of the 
Connecticut Teachers’ League is most comprehensive, 
and shows that a large amount ot work has already been 
accomplished in formulating practical plans for jhe work 
of the league in improving the character of education 
throughout the state. : 

This committee has made investigations along three 
lines, viz., lecture courses, normal extension courses, and 
supervision or institute work. 

In regard to the lecture courses, the committee recom- 
mends that the league co-operate with Columbia Univer- 
sity, suggests the advisability of establishing “‘local cen- 
tres” for the work, and recommends that a committee be 
appointed to take exclusive charge of this department of 
the league’s work. This recommendation has been 
adopted. 

In regard to the normal school extension work, the 
committee suggests certain excellent plans of procedure, 
and reports that they are authorized by the secretary of 
the state board of education to say that it is possible to 
provide for one or more summer normal schools, offering 
courses extending over a period of six weeks, if the 
league so desires. 

This committee also reports that, should the league 
deem it advisable to make an experiment in institute 
work, the secretary of the state board, C. W. Hine, has 
authorized them to say that plans may be made to hold 
ten meetings in the fall, the state to bear the entire ex- 
pense. 

This committee also outlines suggestive plans of super- 
vision of schools in remote districts that might be car- 
ried on to the advantage of these schools, 
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This committee reports that a circular, outlining the 
three plans of work, has been prepared, and that it will 
be circulated, at the expense of the state, among the 
teachers of the state, and with the approval of the 
league. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the league has 
the hearty co-operation of the state board of education 
in any of the work designated that it may care to under- 
take. This is a long step in the right direction. 

The members of the committee on lecture bureau are: 
Miss A. S. Hart, New Haven (chairman); Mrs. Emma 
E. Blake, New Haven; Miss Jessie I. Scranton, New 


Haven; Miss J. B. Chapin, Willimantic; Miss C. A. 
Stevens, Norwich. 


A WARNING TO PARENTS. 


A superintendent in New York state has devised the 
following notes of warning to parents, and it works to 
a charm in enlisting the assistance of parents:— 

“We have now sent you this term five special reports 
showing that A—— B—— is failing in one or more 
studies. The sending of these reports means much extra 
labor for the teachers and the superintendent, but we 
cannot believe that parents will continue to receive them 
week after week without coming to our assistance. 

“A child’s progress in school is so important and so 
closely connected with his probable future habits and 
success that we feel warranted in expecting parents to 
give the matter of their children’s school work very care- 
ful attention. A pupil’s success in his work depends 
upon his preparing each separate lesson well. A careful 
study of the work of many pupils convinces us that, with 
very rare exceptions, our boys and girls can do the work 
given them, and do it without spending an unreasonable 
amount of effort. In one department where we have 
made a reckoning we find that about eighty-five out of 
100 of the pupils do not receive cards. Of course pupils 
who do their work satisfactorily are much more likely 
to remain in school to finish their studies. It is very 
important that we give their work attention on the first 
signs of failure. 

“If your child is now doing his best to satisfy his 
teachers, and is failing, then the grade of work must be 
too hard, and we should make a transfer to a lower 
grade. 

“Tf we do not hear from you to the contrary, we shall 
conclude that you think A——- B——’s work is too diffi- 
cult, and shall transfer him to a lower grade. 

“Absences and failures in lessons mean much for a 
child. If it were a loss of a man’s income for a single 
week, or a day, even, would we not act more promptly 
and vigorously? We always regret to deny promotion 
to a pupil or to transfer a pupil to a lower grade, for it 
means a loss of half a year of time. If you will call, 
we shall be pleased to try to give you a clear under- 
standing of the situation.” 


ANOTHER NOTE. 


“A—— B—— is failing to do satisfactory work in ——. 

“Do you see any reason why we should not have him 
drop this work? Where pupils in our high school are 
failing, one of two conditions exists, Either the pupil is 
not giving the right kind and amount of attention to the 
work, or he has too many subjects. In either case, it 
would seem right by the pupil and decidedly to the ad- 
vantage of the class to have such pupil drop a part of his 
work. Of course, we shall be pleased to give a further 
opportunity to bring up the work, if you assure us that 
you wish him to continue in the present class, and that 
you will see that the work is accomplished. 

“We are constantly finding pupils who report home 
that they are doing their work all right while at school, 
and do not need to do home work. It must be apparent 
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that they are not doing so, when their marks show a 
failure. 

“We shall wait a day or two to hear from you before 
acting in the matter. Where parents can call at the 
schoolhouse, they get a much more satisfactory idea of 
conditions and what is expected of pupils.” 


FUNNY THINGS IN THE SCHOOLROOM 
{from Christian Endeavor World.] 
HOW HE REMEMBERED. 


(Prize. ) 


Ernest was eleven years old, had large brown eyes and 
auburn hair, and spelied his name Earnest Truthe McH—. 

He had a way of lisping and drawling, “They don’t do 
that way down to Mithourie,’ which was quite comical. 

His class was reviewing geography with cards, on each 
of which were several definitions and statements, and the 
answer in large type at the top. 

The teacher read the statements, and the pupil who 
first guessed the word at the top won the card. 

One which none seemed able to remember was 
“climate,” and the definition was: “The condition of the 
atmosphere with regard to heat and moisture.” 

The answer being told, Ernest said: “Climate! Cli- 
mate!” Then musingly, “Pa chews ‘Climax’ tobacco; 
Climax, climate, I’ll remember it next time by that!” 

Next day all sat with strained attention, eager to be 
first with the answer. 

Ernest leaned forward with his usually slow manner 
all changed to alertness, as he fixed his mouth to say 
“Climate” at the proper time. 

When I began, “The condition of the atmosphere—” 
instantly with a bounce from his seat, and an excited 
clap of his hands, he fairly shouted,*‘Battle-Ax Plug!” 

Lola V. Murphy. 


, 
A SLIGHT CONFUSION. 


(Prize.) 
In England the government sends annually to each cf 
the public schools an inspector to examine personally 
every scholar. In one county tbe inspector was a man 
who wore a glass eye that was a little too large for him, 


Owing to the impossibility of telling just in what direc- , 


tion the man was looking, he inspired more than the 
usual amount of terrcr, and once brought to pass a 
rather funny incident. 

He had before him one day a class to be examined in 
reading, aud called out, “Sarah Jones, stand up and 
read.” 

Sarah looked; but, judging from the direction of his 
eye that some one else was intended, sat still. 

Again the call was made, to the increasing mortifica- 
tion of Sarah, and the more evident distress of a small 
boy who sat exactly in the inspector’s apparent line of 
vision; but neither stood up to read. 

A third time the call was given, this time in stentorian 
tones, “Sarah Jones, will you stand up and read?” 

Sarah bent her head and seemed about to go into con- 
vulsions, when the boy manfully faced the situation, 
arose, and explained, “Please, sir! my name ain’t Sarah 
Jones.” 

Rev. Josiah Poeton. 
—o——_ 


A NEW VERSION. 
In a certain school in Massachusetts the following ren- 
dering was given to Frov. xxviii.: 20:— 
“A faithful man shall abound with blessings, but he 
that maketh haste to be rich shall not be in—a-—cent.” 
H. C. H. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. Revis:d 
and enlarged edition. By George P. Baker, Harvard 
University, and H. B. Huntington, Brown University. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn & Co, 
publishers. Cloth. 677 pp. List price, $1.25; mailing 
price, $1.40. 

The original edition brought cut nine years ago has 
been the standard work in this line, and has proved in- 
valuable fer college classes and private study. After 
nine years’ use in his Harvard classes Mr. Baker saw 
many ways in which he could simplify it in some direc- 
tions, and amplify it in others, both of which he has 
done with the assistance of Professor Huntington of 
Brown University, also an expert in this phase of teach- 
ing English. 

The opening chapter on the nature of argumentation 
has been much condensed and simplified. The difficult 
subject of the kinds of evidence has been so re-presented 
as to be much simpler. The chapter on briefs and brief 
drawing has been rearranged for greater clearness and 
ease of reference. A section on refutation and a chap- 
ter on debate have been added. The first states not only 
upon what good refutation essentially rests, but also 
metheds of refuting particular arguments. In debating 
the student is carried from the choice of topic to the com- 
pleted debate. 

The largest changes and additions are in the treatment 
of analysis and persuasion. In the chapter dealing with 
analysis Professor Baker explains the process of finding 
the special issues in a given case as he has taught it to 
his classes for some years past. It amplifies and some- 
what changes the original statement, making clear and 
easy the steps between the proposition and the issues. 
Perhaps the most significant changes are in the chapter 
on persuasion. The treatment is fresh to text-bcooks, but 
has been tested by some years of use by Harvard classes. 
This diflicult subject is so presented as to have bearing 
for courses not cnly in written argument but also in 
oratory and debate. 

Suggested exercises are given at the end of each chap- 
ter, and extra illustrative matter is named from time to 
time in the notes. The illustrative material throughout 
the book has been amplified, and only that which has 
proved entirely satisfactory is retained. The appendix 
offers a large amount of material for use with the exer- 
cises or as additional illustration. In brief, the revised 
edition, representing Professor Baker's latest methods, is 
a fuller yet clearer and simpler treatment of argumenia- 
tion thar the original book. 

A FIRST VIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, By 
William Vaughn Moody and Robert Morss Lovett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 386 pp. Price, $1.00. 
It speaks well for the present standards of teaching 

English that there is a demand for abundant information 
as to the early masters in English and as to the condi- 
tions which made it possible to create the early litera- 
ture. No biography is now more fascinating, no de- 
scriptive sketches more charming than those which re- 
late to the early days of English. 

Messrs. Moody and Lovett have caught the spirit of 
the times, and have projected the reverence for genius 
and mastery in the creation of a literature into the life 
and circumstances of those who, as men of genius and 
as masters, have created the forms of literature in each 
epoch; thus they have made Lord Tennyson and his 
writings as interesting as Chaucer and his time. The 
point of view of each author in this text-book awakens 
a new interest in the writer and his works, while the 
perspective of the development of our literature gives 
the student an especially clear grasp oé& the setting of 
the masterpieces. 


PRIMARY READER—SECOND BOOK. By Katherine 
E. Sloan. New York: The Macmillan Company. Il- 
lustrated in color. 175 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

The Second Reader carries out all of the principles of 
the First, developing more power in independent and 
easy reading. It is also an excellent word book, helping 
to the writing of good English, as well as the reading of 
it. The illustrations are very attractive. 


A DAY AT DULWICH. By A. H. Gilkes. London 
(Eng.): Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 8vo. 124 pp. 
Price, one shilling, net. 

A singular and pleasing little story of one of Engiand’s 
famous schools, especially of the athletic side of the life 
there, and the code of honor prevalent in school sports. 
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LIVING THOUGHTS FOR ALL AGES. Compiled by 
Catherine T. Bryce and Frank FE. Spaulding. Dans- 
ville (N. Y¥.): F. A. Owen Publishing’ Company. 
Paper. 135 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

A well-chosen collection of poetic memory gems, spe- 
cially selected for grades I., IT., IIl., of the grammar 
school. It is the thought—and a very worthy one—of 
the compilers that good thoughts enshrined in a poetic 
measure form one way, and a good one, of teaching prac- 
tical ethics in our schools. And this aim is consisteatly 
maintained all through the collection. 


LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS. By A. I. Dotey, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City, in the Gilder- 
sleeve-Lodge Latin Series. “Caesar's Gallic War’: 
Book I., 54 chapters; 108 pp; price, 25 cents. Book 
II., 35 chapters; 72 pp; price, 20 cents. Book III., 29 
chapters; 56 pp.; price, 20 cents. Book IV., 38 chap- 
ters; 68 pp.; price, 20 cents. New York: University 
Publishing Company. 

What a luxury to teach Latin in these days! To study 
Latin can be no less delightful. The Gildersleeve-Lodge 
Latin Series succeeds in making the subject clear to 
those who would ordinarily find it stupid, but these ex- 
ercise books are the climax in helpfulness. ‘‘Caesar’s 
Gallic War” is here treated skilfully, an exercise book 
for each book of Caesar, and a page for each chapter. 
Each chapter has suggestive questions opening up the 
important phases for the consideration of the student, 
and helpful notes. There are also grammatical refer- 
ences for the pupil’s assistance, while a blank page is 
provided for the student’s entries of matters of interest 
relating to the chapter. Caesar’s “Commentaries” need 
have no terrors now, and Latin is no longer “dead.” 


THE TRAGEDIE OF HAMLET. “First Fojio” edition. 
Edited, with notes, introduction, glossary, list of vari- 
orum readings, and selected criticism, by Charlotte Por- 
ter and Helen A. Clarke, editors of the “Camberwell 
Browning.” New York: “Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
With photogravure frontispiece, rubricated title-page, 
and cover designed by Goodhue, typography and press- 
work by the DeVinne Press. 580 pp. 16mo. Flexible 
cloth. Gilt top. Price, 75 cents. 16mo, limp ieather, 
gilt top. Price, $1.00. 

“Hamlet” is the latest play in the noteworthy “First 
Folio” edition of Shakespeare’s works. This edition is 
based directly upon the original first folio of 1623, the 
first collected text to appear after the dramatist’s death, 
and therefore the one giving a true version of the plays 
as Shakespeare himself left them. 

In looking over these new “First Folio” volumes as 
they appear, the constant wonder is that this has not 
been done before. Shakespeare in the original has been 
absolutely denied to ordinary readers, although he is our 
supreme author. His sentences have been edited and re- 
edited until some of them have been altered past recog- 
nition by ambitious critics who thought they knew 
Shakespeare’s mind better than he himself knew 
it. Yet Shakespeare in the original presents few diffi- 
culties, and these can be explained as they appear by 
footnotes. Such a method of preserving the text undis- 
turbed is the one here followed, and it is certainly just 
and commendable. 

This edition, however, is something more than a re- 
print. It includes a wealth of critical and illuminative 
material which makes the book a veritable pocket vari- 
orum. Here will be found a preface, and introduction, 
iiterary frontispieces from rare editions, notes discussing 
the argument, sources, duration of action, date of com- 
position, and early editions, literary illustrations, glos- 
sary, variorum readings, and selected criticism. 

It will undeubtedly take its place as the most com- 
pletely equipped and most accurate text ever published 
at a popular price. 

The volume is also commendable in being pocket size. 
It is a dainty little book with large, clear print, the type 
and presswork being by the well-known DeVinne Press. 


THE NEW KNOWLEDGE. A Popular Account of the 
New Physics and New Chemistry in Their Relation to 
the New Theory of Matter. By Robert Kennedy Dun- 
can, professor of chemistry in Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. With 
many illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00, net. 
This book is highly interesting. It shakes up the dry 

bones of the conservatives, and not a few of them will cist 

it aside with a shrug of the shoulders, for it defies the 
traditions of technical books, but it is worth their while, 
as it is yours, progressive reader, to see what he claims 

for the new knowledge in science. It is written in a 
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style that makes it certain that when you once begin you 
will persist to the end, unless your prejudices are tyran- 
nical. He is sure that locked up in this new knowledge 
is the cause of the heat of the sun, the nature of elec- 
tricity, the evolution of a universe, and the birth and 
decay of matter. There are possibly a cure for tuber- 
culosis, light without heat, a demonstration of vast 
stores of energy hitherto unsuspected, and a whole series 
of radiations from matter in the natural state. The 
whole field opened so recently, ranging from the atonis of. 
the elements, corpuscles, the various rays, radio-activity, 
and inter-atomic energy, to inorganic evolution and cos- 
mical problems, has not been covered in one book for 
general readers. The author’s wide experience has 
shown the need of a popular synthesis of the new dis- 
coveries in science which separately have been making so 
profound an impression, and his book may be recom- 
mended to all, whether readers or students, who have fol- 
iowed the significant announcements made from time to 
time in behalf of such seientists as Becquerel, the Curies, 
Ramsay, Crookes, and others. Professor Duncan gives a 
general view of the newest knowledge of science and its 
possibilities. 


LITTLE GIANT QUESTION SETTLER. Vest pocket 
size. Chicago: Laird & Lee. Leather. Gilt. Thumb 
indexed. Price, 50 cents. Cloth edition, 25 cents. 

I think this is the most for twenty-five cents that I 
have ever seen in a book of permanent value. It is a 
whole library in itself. Hardly an important fact that 
is not mentioned, and its real value is greatly enhanced 
by being alphabetically arranged and cross indexed. 
Thirty thousand questions and arguments quickly 
settled. 

Area, population, and ruler of every country on the 
globe are given. The principal armies and navies, 
Brief history of Philippines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Cuba, 
Panama Canal, Japanese-Russian war, and every state 
of the Union. Population of all large cities, including 
Canadian towns. Value of foreign coins, weights and 
measures, telegraph and cable rates to all principal 
countries. Copyright, pension, patent, naturalization, 
business and parliamentary laws with divorce law of 
each state. Irrigation statistics and special mining in- 
tormation for prospectors and miners. The cotton and 
tobacco industries in the Southern states, wheat crop, 
and other valuable facts of interest to farmers. 

Electrical signs and symbols. Electoral vote 1904. 
Presidents and vice-presidents United States. Famous 
men of all ages. Mythology. State and national or- 
ganizations. Modern wars and battles besides thou- 
sands of other vital facts. 

No one who desires to be posted upon the world’s 
leading events and discoveries should dispense with 
this valuable world’s storehouse of practical and useful 
every-dsy information. Contains just what one needs 
to refer to every day. : 


One of the largest private mathematical libraries in 
this country is that owned by Dr. David Eugene Smith, 
head of the department of mathematics in Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and author of the Smith 
Arithmetics. This collection has recently been aug- 
mented by the purchase of the valuabie library of Pro- 
fessor Jacobi of Venice. Dr. Smith’s interest in the his- 
torical side of teaching is well known. He has given a 
number of lectures on the history of mathematics, and 
he has recently embodied some of his investigations in a 
timely monograph, entitled “The Outlook for Arithmetic 
in America.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘““The Evolution of Man.” By William Béilsche. Price, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. i 

‘* Seat Work and Industrial Occupations.’’ By Mary L. Gilman and 
E. B. Williams. Price, 50 cents.——‘‘ Examples in Algebra.” By 
peas M. Clay. Price, 90 cents. New York: The Macmillan 

ompany. 
gteat of Japan.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: Henry 

olt 

** Type Lessons for Primary Teachers in Nature Study and Litera- 
ture.” By A. E. McGovern.—* Games and Sense Training Exer- 
cises.”’ y M. A. Holton and E. Kimball. —-‘‘ An Argument in 
Symbols.” By nes R. Rankin. Price, 15 cents.——‘ How Little 
Cedric Became a Knight.’ By Elizabeth Harrison. Price, 15 cents. 


Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“A Graded Spelier.”” By Alice Rose Power. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Company. 

“The Ethics of Force.” By H. E. Warner. Price, 50 cents.—— 


“Graphie Algebra.” By H. 
Ginn & Co. 

“Essentials of Algebra.”’ By J.C. Stone and J. F. Millis. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

«Der Ungebetene Gast and Other German Plays.” By E. 8. Buch- 
heim. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


. Newson. Price, 10 cents. Boston: 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, .Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Hel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
den Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


} NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. The trustees of 
Westbrook Seminary have elected 
William C. Joslin, vice-principal of 
Pedie Institute at Hightstown, N. J., 
president of the seminary. He isa 
native of Connecticut and a graduate 
of Brown, class of 1876. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The announcement 
of the summer school at Plymouth 
from August 14 to August 25 has been 
sent out by State Superintendent H. 
C. Morrison. The faculty is as fol- 
lows: Henry C. Morrison, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, super- 
vision and organization; Hon. Chan- 
ning Folsom, school law; James E. 
Klock, principal of the Normal 
school, psvchology and pedagogy; 
Charles W. Rickford, superintendent 
of schools, Manchester, school man- 
agement; Thaddeus W. Harris, super- 
intendent of schools, Keene, English; 
George H. Whitcher, superintendent 
of schools, Berlin, arithmetic: Maud 
Starling, supervisor of Normal schcol, 
Plymouth, primary methods; Blanche 
E. Hazard, Miss Haskell’s school, 
Boston, history; Burton T. Scales, su- 
pervisor of music, William Penn 
Charter school, Philadelphia, music: 
Nathaniel L.. Berry, supervisor of 
drawing, Newton, Mass., drawing; 
William H. Dudley, Normal school, 
Platteville, Wis., nature study; Wil- 
liam H. Huse, principal of Hallsville 
school, Manchester, geography: A. 


Keith Spofford, Dartmouth College, 


history of education. 


MILFORD. The new district of 
Milford, Wilton, and Antrim has 
elected Hervey L. Woodward as su- 
pervisor for the coming year. 

NEW HAMPTON. The _ seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the social frater- 
nity connected with the New Hamp- 
ton literary institute on June 13 was 
the occasion of the reassembling of 
more than 100 distinguished alumni 
of the institute. Hon. George E. 


Smith, ex-president of the Massachu- 

setts Senate, presided, and Congress- 

man Samuel W. McCall of Massachu- 

setts made the chief address of the 

day. 
VERMONT. 

BELLOWS FALLS. Principal A. 
E. Tuttle has been recently re-elected 
with an increase of $250 in salary. 
There are forty teachers in all of the 
schools. The salary of twenty of 
these was increased at the recent elec- 
tion of teachers. B. E. Merriam was 
re-elected as superintendent of 
schools for his fourth year. Superin- 
tendent Merriam will spend his vaca- 
tion at his summer home in Elmore, 
Vt. Principal Tuttle will spend his 
vacation at his cottage in Melvin Vil- 
lage, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. In the sudden death of 
John O. Norris, principal of the 
Charlestown high school, the city 
loses one of its most devoted and pro- 
fessional educational workers. He 
was highly esteemed by all associated 
with him in any way, and was spe- 
cially interested in everything 
that advanced the interests of 
teachers. In Melrose, where he 
lived, he was one of the most 
public-spirited citizens, had seen 
long service on the board of education 
of the city, and the fact that he was 
son-in-law of the late Mary A. Liver- 
more gave him an exceptional inter- 
est in the thought of the public. 

ATTLEBORO. Edith <A. Barber 
has resigned the drawing supervisor- 
ship to accept a similar position in 
Newport, R. I. This is a deserved 
promotion. About 1,000 people at- 
tended the annual drawing exhibit 
last week. 

Vacation schools will open in the 
villages of Dodgeville and Hebron- 
ville July 10. There will be kinder- 
gartens and instruction in sewing, 
gardening, basketry, and woodwork- 
ing. The cost is borne by the town. 

The second increase in salary 
schedules within three years takes 
effect in September. It abolishes en- 
tirely the traditional discrimination 
against teachers in lower grades. 

PEABODY. At the last meeting of 
the school committee the salaries of 
the primary teachers were made 
equal to those of the first three gram- 
mar grades. The ninth grade was 
transferred to the high school build- 
ing, where its work will form a part 
cf the high school course. 

CHELMSFORD. In accordance 
with the suggestion of Secretary Mar- 
tin, “Peace Day’’ was observed in all 
the schools of the Chelmsford district. 

One of the citizens of Chelmsford, 
H. S. Perham, has offered a prize for 


the best essay on the subject of 
“Peace.” Although this offer came 
late in the year, a number of pupils 
have submitted essays. 

Previous to the recent celebration 
of Chelmsford’s two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, all of the chil- 
dren in the town who were in the 
grammar grades received instruction 
concerning the history of Chelmsford, 
and wrote compositions bearing on 
that subject. The best of these from 
each school were placed on exhibition 
and attracted considerable attention. 

One visitor, the secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, asked 
for one to place in the archives of 
that association; and another visitor, 
a gentleman from Chelmsford, Eng- 
land, requested the privilege of tak- 
ing one to his home when he re- 
turned. 


tAKRDNER. Miss Zoe Walker has 
been promoted to the principalship of 
a six-room building at an increase of 
salary. 

Miss Mary E. Elasheen, principal of 
the West-street building, has been 
elected to a position in Passaic, N. J., 
at a much larger salary. 

Miss J. Gertrude Ogilvie, former 
principal of the Prospect-street build- 
ing, has been elected to a position in 
Newton, Mass., at a much larger 
salary. 

Miss Mary E. Holcomb, grade VII., 
Centre school, has been elected to a 
position in Springfield at a large in- 
vrease in salary. 

Miss Ethel M. Smith, a graduate of 
Boston University and of Winter-hill 
Business College, has been elected as 
teacher of stenography and typewrit- 
ing in the Gardner high school. 

Miss Cora L. Bowker of Baldwin- 
ville has been elected to grade VII., 
Centre school. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The principals of 
this city are in the habit of spending 
their summers in the following 
places: Messrs. Howard, Winslow, 
and Smith at Cottage City, Mr. Ran- 
dall, DeWolf Inn, Bristol, R. I.; Mr. 
Campbell, Middleton, Mass.; Mr. 
Mowry, Smithfield, R. I.; Mr. Young, 
Hygiea Hotel, Block Island, R. L; 
Mr. Church, Woodstock, Conn.; Mr. 
Steere, Prudence Island, R. I.; Mr. 
Dennis, Jackson, N. H.; Mr. Hoyt, 
Conanicut Park, R. I. 

Mr. Sawin and Mr. Rich go down in 
Maine, Mr. Weston has a camp in-™ 
New Hampshire, and Mr. Peck goes 
down in Maine. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Mayor Dunne has 
made the following remarkable nom- 
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WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


For the use of Kindergartners 


DAILY PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OCCUPATION WORK 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. Price, 50 Cents. 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. It repre- 
sents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work based on children’s 
interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 


We are giving special attention to KINDERG4SRTFN REVIEW. Price 
$1.00 a year. Send for circulars giving premium and club rates. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - 
New York Boston 


Philadelphia Atlanta 


Springfield, Mass. 
San Francisco 
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jnations for the board of education: 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Miss Jane 
Addams, Dr. Cornelia DeBey, W. A. 
Kufiewski, Modie J. Spiegel, John C. 
Harding, Emil W. Ritter. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


AUSTIN. June 11 ‘the university 
auditorium was crowded with Austin- 
ites and visitors to hear the com- 
mencement sermon by Dr. Mouzon of 
San Antonio. He more than fulfilled 
the expectations of his friends. He 
took for his text “Christ Jesus, the 
Central Miracle of Christianity.” 
June 12 was Class day at the univer- 
sity. June 13 was Alumni day. The 
address was made by_H. R. Hertzberg, 
a former student of the university, 
but now a journalist of New York 
city. Thursday night the exercises 
closed with the final ball, at the Dris- 
‘col hotel. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES, 


MONTANA. 


Butte is just completing a $50,000 
addition to its high school building. 
The enlarged building will have 
thirty-five rooms and accommoda- 
tions for 800 pupils. 

The principals and teachers of the 
ward schools are giving a series of 
receptions for the double purpose of 
bringing the patrons and teachers 
into closer and more helpful relations, 
and also for the purpose of securing 
funds to decorate the buildings. The 
last reception given was that at the 
high school, where fully 1,200 people 
were present. The receipts of the re- 
-ceptions thus far held are $500. 

The Butte Teachers’ Lecture Asso- 
ciation closed the season on April 12 
with a lecture on “Great Ideals,” by 
Itr. Preston W. Search. The other 
lecturers were Dr. S. H. Clark of the 
University of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Bertha Kunz Baker of New York 
-city, the former giving four lectures, 
the latter one. The course was a de- 
cided success professionally and 
financially. 

The city enrol]lme it of public school 
pupils for the eight months of the 
present year is 7,800. Of this num- 
ber, 625 are in the high school, 

Ry the recommendation of the su- 
perintendent, the board voted to 
abolish the mid-winter commence- 
ment exercises of the high school. 
Classes will complete their high 
school course in January and may, if 
they desire it, receive their diplomas 
at this time, but no public commence- 
ment exercises will be held till the 
close of the year in June. + 

City Superintendent R. G. Young 
has been selected to install the state 
educational exhibit at Portland. 

City Superintendent C. S. Brother 
of Billings has been re-elected for an- 
other year. 

The tax payers of Carbon county 
voted, by a small majority, to build a 
county high school building at Red 
Lodge. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The total enumeration of children 
between the ages of six and twenty- 
one years for the past year was 204,- 
“726. Of these 162,286 were enrolled in 


the public schools. The number of 
teachers employed was 3,671, and the 
average wages paid was $42 a month, 
Oklahoma expended $1,500,000 during 
the year 1904 for common school pur- 
poses, and the value of schoolhouses 
reaches the $2,500,000 mark.” 

There are also a territorial univer- 
sity and agricultural and mechanical 
college, three normal colleges, one 
preparatory school, and a colored uni- 
versity; these under the direction 
and maintenance of the entire terri- 
tory. Twenty-two cities of the first 
class maintain splendid graded city 
schools. Two counties—-Logan and 
Woods—have county high schools 
and other counties are preparing to 
follow suit. Five denominational 
colleges are well attended, and there 
are nine mission schools and nine In- 
dian boarding schools within the 
boundaries of the territory. All 
these edticational edifices are supplied 
with the latest and best parapher- 
nalia for getting up-to-date results. 


School of Education. 


The School of Education of the 
University of Chicago will have by 
far its best summer quarter, from 
June 17 to September 1 this year, 
This summer quarter is divided into 
two terms for the accommodation of 
those who can give only six weeks to 
the work, but who desire University 
credit. A student may register for 
one or for both. A course meeting 
four or five times a week during a 
term is called a minor; if throughout 
a quarter it is called a major. In the 
University the amount of work for 
which registration may be made is 
limited to three minors a term or 
three majors a quarter. If, however, 
a student is registered in the school 
of education, he may, in addition to 
the three minors, register for an art, 
such as drawing, wood-working, 
weaving, clay-modeling, ete. This 
concession is made by the faculty of 
the School of Education so that 
teachers may become better ac- 
quainted with the educational possi- 
bilities of these newer subjects in the 
curricula of our public schools. 

The College of Education is a regu- 
lar college of the university, with all 
university privileges, and in addition 
is a training school for teachers for 
the elementary and secondary grades 
of our school system. It is equipped 
with departments of psychology, his- 
tory, geography, nature-study, oral 
reading, drawing and painting, do- 
mestic science, textiles, sewing, clay- 
modeling, metal-work, library econ- 
omy, wood-working, music, and 
physical culture, in all of which 
courses will be offered during the 
summer quarter. 

The University high school, with 
the superb shops of the Manual train- 
ing school, will be available. The 
University elementary school will 
hold regular sessions of the kinder- 
garten and four or five grades during 
the first term and under the charge 
of the regular teachers. The work in 
the college has been so arranged that 
students will have an opportunity of 
visiting these classes. 

Dr. George Herbert Locke, dean of 
the School of Education, has shown 
himself to be a leader of rare ability, 
a skilful administrator, a  profes- 
sional inspiration. No other young 
man has come to the front with 


greater strides in the past two years 
than has Dr. Locke. This means 
much to the teachers who can availi 
themselves of this summer work. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Green Hills of Vermont. 


Vermont is all hills and valieys and 
all through these valleys and on the 
hillsides are hundreds of delightful 
country homes, where visitors from 
the cities may find that “complete 
change of scene” which is a part of 
the “ideal vacation.” The most 
charming scenery, the purest air, the 
most wholesome food, opportunities 
for absolute freedom and complete 
rest go with a vacation in Vermont. 
Description of first-class hotels and 
homes where visitors are taken is 
given in “Summer Homes,” illustrated 
100-page book, issued by the Central 
Vermont railway. Sent for six-cent 
stamp. T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 
360 Washington’ street, Boston. 
wee the place in the summer 

me.’ 


FRAUDULENT AGENT 


An innocent looking, Quaker-like in ap - 
ance old man, signing the name of CW. 
Cooley or J. W. Cowley, claims to represent 
us and a Nature Study Magazine, and is col- 
lecting money from teachers in payment of 
this publication. He has no authority to rep- 
resentus. A. FLANAGAN CO., Chicago. 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter’s Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


GOING TO PORTLAND? 


If so you want to board on the islands in 
beautiful Casco Bay. 


HILL CREST, CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


offers very best accommodations. Quiet, cool 
nights, good meals, reasonable rates. So much 
better than acity hotel. Delightful sail toand 
from Portland —7 boats per day each way. 
Plan to spend your vacation there after and 
or i the Institute. Correspondence solic- 
ted. 


W. HAMILTON, 
Hill Crest, Chebeague, Maine. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 
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Holden Book Covers 


The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outtit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. 


The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


ie order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Albert Perry Brigham, prcfessor 
of geology at Colgate University and 
author of “Geographic Influences in 
American History,” has recently 
been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Association of American 
Geographers, and president of the 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, 

The Atlanta Conference cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary on May 
30, at Atlanta University, Atlanta, 

This year’s conference was 
devoted to a summing up of the re- 
sults of ten years’ study of the 
negro and a forecast of the fuiure; 
the fields to be studied and the 
methods of investigation to be pur- 
sned. Among those who took 
part were: Professor Walter F. Will- 
cox, of the United States census; 
Miss Frances Kellor, author of ““Ex- 
perimental Sociology”; Miss Mary 
Ovington, who is conducting settle- 
ment work among the New York 
negroes; R. R. Wright, Jr., who has 
a settlement in Chicago; T. T. 
Jones of Hampton; W. T. B. Wii- 
liams, of the general education 
board, and others. 

Atlanta University has in the last 
ten. years made the following studies 
of the negro: 1896, Mortality 
Among Negroes in Cities; 1897, So- 
cial and Physical Condition of Ne- 
groes in Cities; 1898, Some Efforts of 
Negroes for Social Betterment: 1899, 
The Negro in Business; 1900, The 
College-Bred Negro; 1901, The Negro 
Common School; 1902, The Negro 
Artisan; 1903, The Negro Church; 
1904, Crime Among Negroes in 
Georgia. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
held its thirty-sixth annual 
commencement May 28 to June 1. 

The baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Bumstead. 
The tenth Atlanta conference as- 
sembled May 30 to discuss methods 
and results—a review and summing 
up of the work of research done by 
the Atlanta Conference during the 
past ten years. 


The college population of Rhode 
Island College recently celebrated 
the passage, by the Legislature, of 
an appropriation of $20,000, for the 
purpose cf building a greenhouse 
and also buildings for poultry in- 
struction. This appropriation was 
in addition to the usual appropria- 
tions for student labor, extension 
work, repairs, and a $5,000 appro- 
priation to pay up an old debt. 

It is perhaps worth noting that 
these bills aggregating $31,500.00, 
divided into four resolutions, all 
passed both Houses without a dis- 
senting vote and without a word of 
eriticism. The college authorities 
feel that, with a modern greenhouse 
and poultry plant, they can ojfer in- 
struction in agriculture that will be 
thoroughly up-to-date, and that they 
will secure a goodly number of agri- 
cultural students. These appropria- 
tions are the largest grant which the 
Legislature has made to the college 
for eight or nine years, and they 
seem to indicate a thorough belief in 
the work of the college and a will- 
ingness to support it properly. 


In addition to the courses pre- 
viously prescribed for the candidate 
for a bachelor’s degree at Parnard 
College, the following will be re- 
quired in the future, beginning with 
the year 1905-06: A course in hy- 
giene prescribed for freshmen, con- 
ducted by Professor Meylan, and one 
in philosophy, required for sopho- 
mores, given by Professor Lord and 
Dr. Jones. Besides these courses, the 
candidate must take at least two 
sciences instead of one, as heretofore. 
Two new subjects may be offered at 
entrance, music and drawing. 


An unusual number of changes will 
take place in the Oberlin faculty for 
the coming vear. Professor A. A. 
Wright’s death leaves vacant the 
chair of zoology and geology, and 
Professor E. L. Rogart’s resignation 
will necessitate a new appointment to 
the chair of economics and sociology. 
Professors L. B. Hall and W. D. 
Cairns will have leave of absence 
from the college, and Professor A. T. 
Swing from the seminary. W. E. 
Mosher will give up teaching fora 
year and return to Germany. H. J. 
Smith and E. S. Bates, both instruc- 
tors in English, have resigned, the 
former to take up literary work in 
New York and the latter to become 
fellow in English at Columbia. 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Sickest... 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
RE sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 
New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 


erty St., New York City. Drop us a postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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THE FAMILY TREE 


7 Boston Evening Transcript 

prints each week more genealogi- 
cal material than all the other daily pa- 
pers of the country combined, and these 
special editions circulate in every Stat- 
of the Union where any interest is 
taken in the matter. Among the cor- 
respondents of the department are 
some of the best genealogists in the 
United States. Their data will be 
found reliable. People who are inter- 
ested in tracing their ancestry will 
find it to their advantage to subscribe 
to the Monday and Wednesday issues. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
EACH BOTH 
ONE YEAR... . $1.50 $3.00 
SIX MONTHS, . -75 1.50 
THREE MONTHS . -50 1,00 


Separate subscriptions also received" 


for the SATURDAY TRANSCRIPT, 
which contains Notes and Queries and 
many Special Articles by distinguished 
writers. 
SUBSCRIPTION 

THREE MONTHS .... -50 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 


Meanwhile, the armistice which it 
was hoped might follow immediately 
upon the agreement of the belliger- 
ents to enter into peace negotiations 
has not been realized. On the con- 
trary, there are signs of another great 
battle in Manchuria, in which the 


entire forces on either side are likely. 


to be engaged. The commanders ap- 
pear to be of the opinion that a de- 
cisive victory on land would have a 
good deal of influence upon the con- 
ditions of peace; and so doubtless it 
may, but the world stands aghast at 
the prospect of more bloodshed on so 
gigantic a scale as attended the battle 
of Mukden. It is reported that Mar- 
shal Oyama, by one of those mighty 
enveloping movements for which the 
Japanese are famous, has described a 
circle one hundred miles in circum- 
ference around the Russian com- 
mander, and is gradually closing in. 
There have been several preliminary 
engagements of some magnitude. 
< 

The proposal of the German govern- 
ment for an international conference 
over the Moroccan question does not 
make much headway. The other 
powers are inclined to wait until they 
see what England and France are 
going to do about it. England has 
practically refused to be a party to it, 
but it is understood that she would 
withdraw this decision if France saw 
her way clear to enter the conference. 
But it is difficult for France to do this 
without surrendering her. claim to 
paramount interests in Morocco; 
since, if the conference meets, it must 
be for the consideration of matters 
which France holds to have been 
settled by the Anglo-French agree- 
ment.—an agreement which Germany 


declines to regard as valid. The ne- 


gotiations between Paris and Berlin © 


have so far been barren of results, al- 
though M. Ronuvier has relinquished 
the portfolio of finanee in order that, 
as minister for foreign affairs, in 
the place vacated by M. Delcasse, he 
may have personal direction of this 
delicate question. Meanwhile, Ger- 
many is reported to have assured the 
Sultan of Morocco of support in 
carrying through a reform program of 
her own shaping, if the international 
conference is not held. Such an 
undertaking would cause bitter re- 
sentment in France. 

The death of that intrepid fighter, 
General Maximo Gomez, removes one 
of the most picturesque figures in con- 
temporary Latin-American history. 
Born in Santo Domingo, and in his 
youth a soldier of Spain, General 
Gomez early imbibed that hatred of 
Spanish arrogance and cruelty which 
made him the most conspicucus 
leader in the insurrection which de- 
vastated Cuba for the decade between 
1868 and 1878 and again in that 
which, breaking out in 1895, and aided 
by the United States in 1898, made 
“Cuba Libre” a reality instead of a 
dream. General Gomez was not with- 
out that conceit which enters so con- 
spicuously into the Latin-American 


temperament, but no one ever ser- 


iously questioned either his courage 
or his honesty, and that is saying a 
éreat deal of a Latin-American revo- 
lutionist. It is rash to predict the 
verdict of posterity, but no history of 
free Cuba is likely to be written 
which does not give a high place to 
General Gomez. The Cuban Congress 
voted him an appropriation of $190,- 
000, while he lay a-dying, as an ex- 
pression of national gratitude; and 
the check reached the family on the 
day of his death. 
~ 

The President has sent a letter of 
instructions to Secretary Metcalf of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, intended to check the persecu- 
tion of educated Chinese,—-merchants, 
students, and others,—under the pre- 
tence that they cannot be distin- 
guished from coolies. 'The text of the 
letter has not been made public, but 
its tenor may be inferred from an ad- 
dress by Secretary Taft--—who more 
than once has been the President's 
mouthpiece,—in which he denounced 
the inquisitorial examination to 
which high-class Chinese had been 
subjected in the United States, and 
deprecated its probable effect upon 
the efforts of the United States to se- 
cure its share of the trade with four 
hundred million Chinese, which is one 
of the great commercial prizes of the 
world. This protest is emphasized 
by the boycott against American 
goods which is gathering dangerous 
volume in China. 


* * 


The war upon corruption in Phila- 
delphia goes on apace and takes on 
new aspects from week to week as 
new abuses are laid bare. It was the 
proposed gas franchise which would 
bave handed the city over to a mon- 
opoly for three-quarters of a century 
which brought on the crisis. Then 
came the question of the repeal of the 
dishonest ordinances which had given 
over the traction interests to a simi- 
lar monopoly. This has been fol- 
lowed by the discovery that the enter- 
prise of filtering the city water 
supply, which was undertaken to re- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSIOA 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors — 23 Departments. 

For College, High School and Grade Teachers. 
Knowledge — Health — Pleasure. 

Special Mention :— Fine Courses in English, 
Languages, Sciences, History, Art, Mathe- 
matics, Shops. Full program of Nature 
Work. 

Inexpensive Living. Tuition Fee, $25.00. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. 


Address THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. : 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychol ¥ 
For information, address PROF. HUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


Acquaintance with 
location, equipme 
fi 


expens 

travelling 
tor of the Summer 
o- 
e, 


yOakland, Main 
5— August 5. 
See Journal of Edu- 
cation and Educa- 


ebruary; especially 
the former of June 15, and the latter Sept 
ber, 19%, “Birch Bark 


THREE WEEKS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


A SELECT, personally-conducted 

rtour in August. Number limited 
to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 
climate, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 


F. H. PALMER, 
Editor “‘ Education,” 
Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 
BENCHES 
LATHES 
VISES, TOOLS 


Write for new 
catalog and prices 


E, H. Sheldon &Co. 
379 Madison St. 
Chicago 


lieve the city of the scourge of ty- 
phoid fever, had fallen into the hands 
of the same corrupt gang. It seems 
that eleven-twelfths of stock in the 
filtering concern in whose interest 
honest bids were rejected were owned 
by the chief political boss of 
the city and one or two of 
his lieutenants. There have 
been arrests and more are to 
follow; and the mayor by summary 
dismissal is relieving the city of offi- 
cials who were implicated in the 
frauds. It looks as if honesty and 
decency were at last to have their in- 
nings in the worst-governed city in 
America. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NO is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 


ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


Portland, 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS' EXCHANGE: 126 eeyiston St 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN [222 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency 
ao Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mer. 


1890 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TH SCIENCE 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., EFFECTIVE 


Boston, Mass. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 


H, General, Technical, and Practical Educetors. 
Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 3 
D every part of the country. > 4 

’ 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. y 
Agency 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author Publisher. Price. 

The Ethics of Ginn & Co., Boston. = 
hic Algebra. ewson 

Letters of Mary Boardman......--. -.--+ Crown- inshield. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.— 
Seat Work and Industrial Occupations. Gilman & Williams. The Macmillan © 20, N.Y. 50 
Examples in Algebra. Clay “ is ‘90 
History of the United States. (8 vols.).. Rhodes “12.50 
History of Modern England. (5 vols.)..... -... Paul. “ “ “ “ 2 50 
Short History of Venice.... Thayer 1 RO 
Following the Sun Flag..........--++ssseeeseeeee ox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, “ 1.25 
Coventry Gosse. “ “ “ 1.00 
The Approach to Philosophy Perry. “ “ 1.50 
A Maid of Japan... ...-...00-eseeseeeeeees . Fraser Henry Holt & Co., ‘ 
The Fair Land of Tyrol............---++-e-seeees McCrackan. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 1.60 60 
Mirabeau ...... Warwick. J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila— 
TheEvolution of Bolsche. H. Kerr Co. Chicago 4 
An Argumentin Rankin. lanagan Co., 
How Little Cedric Became a Knight .....------ Harrison. 5 | 
Type Lessons in Nature Study and Literature.. McGovern. “ ee ms 
Essentials of Algebra.........-..---+-s+00 Stone & Millis. Benj. H. Reuborn & Co., Boston. — | 
Der Ungebetene Gast and Other Stories.......... Buchheim. Clarendon Press, Oxford. —— 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramInGHAM, MAss. | 
For women only. Especial attention is | 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, | 
Principal. | 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
chools. Open to both sexes. Address the 


Registrar. UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues. | 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING} 
q OMPANY @ 27-29 West 23d St. 


New York. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room 411, 


STON, MASS. 


| 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, . P. BECKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ASS. For both sexes. For catalogues 
nddress the Principal, A.G. BoyDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


| at 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for June are: “The Career of 
Joseph Jefferson,” by Joseph B. 
Gilder; “Modjeska, Dramatic Artist 
and Patriot’; “Count Cassini, Typi- 
cal Russian Diplomat”; “Japan’s 
Representative at Washington”; 
“The Larger Problem Sefore Ad- 
miral Togo,” by Adachi Kinnosuke: 
“An Object-Lesson in Irrigation,” by 
Clarence J. Blanchard: “Philadel- 
phia Civic Outlook,” by Joseph M. 
Kogers; “The Atlantic Fisheri2s 
Question,” by P. T. McGrath and 
Winthrop L. Marvin; “The American 
Academy in Rome,” by F. D. Millet; 
“American ‘Rhodes Scho'’ars’ at Ox- 
ford,” by Paul Nixon; and “The 
Church-Union Movement in Can- 
ada,” by the Rev. J. P. Gerrie. A 
special illustrated section of the 
magazine is devoted to the new fic- 
tion of the spring and summer. 
The editorial department, “The 
Progress of the Worid,” covers the 
noteworthy events of the past month, 

at home and abrcad. 


—A magazine that is filled with cea- 
sonable interest for women i3 the 
July Delineator. In it the summer 
fashions are exquisitely pictured. A 
sketch of Longfellow’s boyhood, by 
Peter Freneau, contains something 
new about the poet and the frienis 
and home of his early life. T. Cron- 
well Lawrence describes the curious 
customs and costumes of Holland in 
an interesting travel sketch, and W. 
Jay Mills relates some of the pretti2st 
romances of the old-time summer re- 
sorts, Bordentown, Mt. Washington, 
and Long Branch, in a remarkably il- 
lustrated paper. Something of the 
story and influence of the famous 
Christian hymn, “Rock .of Ages,” is 
given in a paper by Allan Sutherlani, 


o| #nd N. Hudson Moore writes of the 


evolution of the chest in “‘The Co!lec- 
tor’s Manual.” Entertaining stories 
and pastimes are provided for the 
little ones, and a variety of articles on 
domestic topics wiil be of particular 
value at this season. 


—As a tribute to the late Joseph 
Jefferson, the June Critic most fit- 
tingly reprinis from the New York 
Tribune the article of veneration 
written by his life-long friend, Wil- 
| liam Winter, together with a poem on 
| the actor by the same author, writtea 
sea aboard the steamship New 
York, on October 17, 1895. There is 
also added to the series a poem on 

“Immortality,” written last summer 
by Mr. Solitiees while at Buzzard’s 
| Ba 

—The June Chautauquan is a tree 


|number entirely devoted to special 


articles upon forest preservation, tre> 
planting, the use of trees in the beau- 
tification of streets and home 
grounds, and kindred subiecis It 
will be valuable alike to tree lovers, 
tree growers, tree users, civic im- 
provement and other clubs. 


—-The June Cosmopolitan is filled 
from cover to cover with a host of 
entertaining and interesting stories 
and articles. The names of Octave 
Thanet, David Graham Phillips, Al- 
fred Henry Lewis, Josiah Flynt, 
John Burroughs, T. Jenkins Hains, 
Richard Le Gallienne, and Acton 
Davies, which are among those ap- 
pearing in the table of contents, are 
a sufficient guarantee of the nature 
ef the material. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


‘Kafoozelum,”” the new musical oddity 
which had its first presentation in Boston last 
Monday night at the Tremont Theatre, started 
off instantly as an emphatic success. **Ka- 
foozelum”’ is a striking novelty in that all of 
the scenes are laid underground in the mythi- 
eal kingdom of Turvianna, ruled over by an 
eccentric monarch named Kafoozelum. This 
part is played by Dave Lewis. Miss Elfie Fay 
is a Vivacious and entertaining comedienne, 
and her work, especially her song,**The Voice 
of Nature,’ was splendid. John Park, the 
tenor, and W. H. Clarke, the famous basso, 
were both heard to advantage, while a couple 
of Boston boys, J. C. Marlowe and Toby Lyons, 
were immensely funny in comic roles. Miss 
Nena Blake, a beautiful girl, was one of the 
hits of the show with her song, **Baby Lone- 
some,’ in which she was assisted by eight 
other girls dressed as infants and announced 
as the “Incubator 


KEITH'S. 

During the past few weeks some of the best 
summer entertainments attainable have been 
presented at Keith's Theatre, where one is 
viven a delightful hour’s concert of popular 
music by the famous Fadettes Woman’s Or- 
chestia surrounded by a vaudeville bill of the 
usual high Keith standard. The vaudeville 
bill announced for the week of July 5 includes 
Nina Morris, Arthur Hoops and c ompany, in 
the one-act comedy sketch,**A Friend’s Ad 
The surrounding bill inelides Cheri 
dah Simpson, Tom Moore, Pat Rooney and 
Marion Bent, Hickman Brothers, Dave Nowlin 
and Will Rogers. 


Lake Winnepesaukee. 


QUEEN OF 
LAKES 


THE NEW 


NUMEROUS 


HAMPSHIRE’S 
ISLANDS 
COTTAGERS AND CAMPERS. 


FOR 
Lake Winnepesaukee, one of the 
most beautiful lakes in the country, is 
situated at an elevation of 472 feet 
above sea level. Its ideal location be- 
tween the Pemigewasset and the Mer- 
rimack Valleys at the foothills of the 
White Mountains has made it a very 
desirable summering section. Weirs, 
Alton Bay. Wolfeboro, Centre Harbor, 
and other choice spots are delightful 
summer havens. A large and paia- 
tial steamer, the Mount Washington, 
sails over the lake, covering a course 


of sixty miles and stopping at the 
principal ports. The surface of the 
lake is dotted with innumerable 
islands, which serve as charming 
summer grounds for cottagers and 
campers. The scenic surroundings of 
Lake Winnepesaukhee are beautiful 
beyond description. In the distance 


the high peak of Mount Washington 
can be observed, while nearer, the 
summits of Belknap and Passacon- 
away are visible. 

No better region in New Hampshire 
ean be selected for a summer vaca- 
tion. Send six cents in stamps to the 
(ieneral Passenger Department, Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad, Boston, for the 
beautiful colored map of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee, showing the numerous 
islands, glens, and coves. A two-cent 
stamp will bring you a delightful il- 
lustrated and interesting descriptive 
booklet, entitled ““Lakes and Streams 
of New England,’ which gives a de- 
tailed description of New Hampshire's 
chosen lake. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


TA SHED in 1883, and in continuous successful operation under the same manage- 
ES BLI ment since, means a good deal for a teachers’ agency. It means for one 
thing an enormous amount of recorded information. We have the written applications of 
more than 27,000 teachers on file, with every letter and reference preserved, and all the infor- 
mation so classified and indexed that it is instantly available. Not seldom a candidate comes in 
to register, and introduces himself by saying: ‘I presume you do not reca’l that I was a mem- 
ber of your agency in 1885." In one minute IN tion we gathered about him at that time, is 
his envelope of 1885, with all the informa- upon the desk, usually much to his surprise 
and gratification. We have had —— for teachers, too, from a large part of the more 
important public and private schools of the country, and we have on file in numbered envelopes 
more than 50,000 catalogues and reports of schools all instantly available. So when calls come 
we have an enormous storehouse of information to draw upon, and escape the hap-hazard 
work that might otherwise follow the calls that frequently come by telegraph or telephone to 
send a teacher at once. Agency work, if it is careful and faithful, is cumulative. 1883 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend - 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at onee for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
‘POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


anaes Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 


vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business,in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 


Schermerhern 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton P1. 


Oldest and best-known in U.S. 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN Bupc. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


or 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover- 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 

Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. og! cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
HARVARD. 


‘* | sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’-— PROFESSOR Smiru, U. or VA. 


“1 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. oF TEXAS. 

“T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.’”-— U.S. Com. EpuCATION, HARRIs. 

“I only wish it were read by millions. it would correct many 


opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


**It is chock full of information from title to finis.’’— SuPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


‘1 wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 
“There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 


on unusual lines, than in any book | know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.”’-— CHANCELOR 
FULTON, U. oF Miss. 

“ You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 

times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 
**T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.”’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


A NEW BOOK! 


CHILD STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By Grace AvELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Boards Tllustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. 


Southeast New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. 


New England Lakes, 
Mountains of New England. 


Boston & Maine R. R. | 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 


Merrimac Valley. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 


Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 
Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Kither of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 
A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 


Picturesque New England (llistoric — Miscellaneous.) 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 


Southwest New Hampshire. 
Lake Sunapee. 
The Monadnock Region. 


Rivers of New England. 
Seashore of New England. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


W | N ~ H l P WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


TEACHERS’ 


A G E N C Y WM. F. JARVIS 


every part of the country 
29-A4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. 
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